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Equip Your Playground with 
Mitchell Playground Apparatus 


The Merry Whirl 


Accommodates 1 to 50 children 
at the same time. Children can 
board or leave it at will while 
in motion. Easily operated by a 
single child. Requires no super- 
vision. Gives many years of 
service with minimum upkeep. 


Joy Gym 
A popular device, uniting the 
functions of Giant Stride and 
circular traveling ring. Built 
with standard of O.D. steel 
pipe. Patented top bearing and 
cast aluminum rings. 


City Playground, West Allis, Wis. 


Keep The 
Children Off 
the Streets 


Write for this Book 


It illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete 
Mitchell line of Better- 
bilt Playground Appa- 
ratus, showing many of 
the items actual 
colors. Explains just 
how Mitchell Equipment 
is built and why it is so 
admirably suited to 
school, park, resort and 
recreational center 
needs. Sent, with com- 
plete price list, on re- 
quest. 


The Swing Bob 


Ideal equipment for the younger 
children—furnishing healthful 
exercise and amusement to 
from one to twenty children at a 
time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 


co 


Tree. Climb 


A novel item which gives the 
children all the delights of 
climbing trees, with unusual 
safety. Center post and cross 
arms of galvanized pipe. Easily 
installed in small space. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


Sport in 1792 a Disgrace.—“All in the col- 
lege shall be kept at the utmost distance from vice 
in general, so in particular from softness, and 
from effeminancy in general. 

“We shall therefore insist on their rising early 
in the morning—this is of the vastest importance 
to both body and mind. On the same principle 
we prohibit play on the strictest terms. 

“The students shall rise at five o’clock winter 
and summer. ‘Their recreation shall be garden- 
ing, walking, riding, and bathing without doors, 
and the carpenters’, tuners’, joiners’, or cabinet- 
makers’ business within doors. 

“The students shall be indulged with nothing 
that the world calls play ; let this be observed with 
the strictest nicety ; for those who play when they 
are young will play when they are old.”—E-cerpt 
from the rules of Cokesbury M. E. College, 
founded in 1788. 


Seeing the Play Life of Other Countries. 
—Dr. Sven Knudsen, originator of “My Friend 
Abroad,” who last year took 400 American boys 
to Denmark and brought sixty Danish lads to 
visit America, has completed arrangements for 
American educators to visit his home land and 
her neighbors. The Americans will enjoy the 
same privileges as did the boys in 1928, and will 
meet the Danish parents who entertained them. 

Of special interest to recreation workers will 
be the recreational activities in Denmark. Danish 
gymnastics have been made famous because of 
their democratic nature. Everybody takes part. 
Two of the People’s Colleges will be opened so 
that members of Dr. Knudsen’s party may enter 
them at any time, study all the proceedings, talk 
with teachers and students, and attend the classes. 
Typical Danish preparatory schools will also be 
accessible. There will be exhibitions of Danish 
gymnastics. 

While in Denmark, Dr. Knudsen will entertain 
members of his party at Chateau Lerchenborg. 
The University Club, which will be the head- 


quarters, is the intellectual center of Denmark. 
Lectures, concerts, receptions, informal discus- 
sions on educational and recreaticnal activities 
will be given at this club and at the Chateau Ler- 
chenborg. 

The trip will not be confined to Denmark but 
both Norway and Sweden will be visited. 


Work and Play.—It is greatly to be regretted, 
some people are pointing out, that there are no 
longer manual activities and “chores” to enlist the 
interest and serve the creative needs of the chil- 
dren of America. 

The playgrounds and recreation centers of the 
country have an opportunity to meet this need. In 
Chicago the playgrounds of the Board of Educa- 
tion at a time of industrial depression devised a 
valuable project of this kind. Through advertise- 
ments in the newspapers and announcements in 
the schools, thousands of pairs of discarded shoes 
were collected at the different playgrounds and 
children were set to work under the direction of 
experienced cobblers to repair the shoes which 
were then distributed to reputable charitable or- 
ganizations at ten percent more than the cost of the 
material put into the repairs. The ten percent 
covered the cost of paying the cobblers. 

The boys’ club was formed in Chicago of negro 
boys interested in radio. They developed a real 
spirit of service and did a good deal of work in 
fixing up radio sets for elderly people, shut-ins 
and others. In many cities Christmas clubs are 
being conducted where discarded toys are being 
repaired and given through charitable organiza- 
tions to selected families. 


Home Play Week in Waco.—February 
eighth to twenty-fourth was Home Play Week in 
Waco, Texas. Wide publicity was given the cam- 
paign through bulletins sent civic clubs and similar 
groups, principals and teachers and through the 
local newspapers, which published games and ac- 
Games and stunts were also broadcast 
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over the radio. Slips were given the school chil- 
dren to take home to their parents, asking them to 
sign up for a half hour of play with their children 
each day during the campaign. The slip suggested 
a variety of things to do. 


Recreation and Juvenile Delinquency in 
Wilmette.—.\t the last semi-annual banquet of 
the Recreation Council of Wilmette, Illinois, 
made up of representatives of civic organizations 
taking part in recreation activities, the statement 
was made by the president of the village that the 
activities conducted by the Playground and Rec- 
reation Board had solved the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in Wilmette. 

Wilmette is a municipality of 20,000 people just 
north of Chicago. Daniel M. Davis, Director of 
Recreation serves also as Supervisor of Physical 
Education in the schools. The recreation program 
was introduced three years ago as an experiment, 
but so successful has it proved that the program 
has been increased 200 percent and two school 
gymnasiums available for recreation are constantly 
in use all day and every evening until ten o’clock. 
Thirteen thousand, seven hundred and fifty-six 
people were reached with the program on a bud- 
get of less than $14,000. 

Recently a department of activities for girls 
and women was started. 

Four evenings each week are devoted to this 
program and these periods are divided between 
eight basketball teams, three swimming classes, 
evening groups for working girls and a morning 
class for mothers, two gymnasium classes for 
married women and an athletic club for high 
school girls. More than 300 girls and women 
above the age of 15 years are reached each week 
through the program. 

A gymnasium class featuring folk dances of 
their own countries will be started for young for- 
eign born girls who are working as maids. 


Planning and Beautification of School 
Grounds.—The Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 
Department of Internal Affairs, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, has issued in mimeographed 
form a statement on the planning and beautifica- 
tion of school grounds prepared by James R. 
McConaghie. 

The subject is taken up from the point of view 
of the foreground or forecourt, or the area di- 
rectly in front and somewhat to the sides of the 
building; the building area, that part of the site 
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occupied by the main building; the service area, 
or the section given over to service functions such 
as outbuildings, and the recreation area, or the 
section devoted to play. Mr. McConaghie gives 
very definite suggestions for the layout and plan- 
ning of each division, emphasizing throughout the 
fundamental principles that it is not beauty that 
is expensive but ugliness. 

On the subject of play areas, Mr. McConaghie 
has the following to say: 

“Planting in a recreational area should be little. 
Provide shade for the smaller children and the 
quiet game section. Make a boundary planting 
of high growing trees spaced about forty feet 
apart around the area. Plant little or no shrubbery 
within the playing area. If the area is fenced, 
allow a space on the outside of the fence for low 
shrubbery groups. Do not plant so as to hide the 
view into the ground from the outside. Rather 
plant to break the mechanical lines of the fence 
and to strengthen the corners.” 


The Knighthood of Youth.—The Knight- 
hood of Youth, fostered by the National Child 
Welfare Association, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is now four years old. It originated 
in the idea that a method of character building 
should be made attractive and interesting to chil- 
dren between six and twelve years of age with 
definite ideals and visible reminders. To this end 
the idealism of knighthood with its chivalry, tour- 
naments and pageants has been applied to the daily 
tasks of childhood. The child is provided with 
charts upon which he checks his behavior. Suc- 
cessive titles such as page, aide and esquire are 
granted. 

Over 100,000 children have been enlisted in 
twenty-two states. Charles B. Powlison, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation, points out that the idea may be used not 
only in schools but on playgrounds and at summer 
camps, making a splendid theme for a beautiful 
closing pageant. 


Boyhood of Robert E. Lee.—In a booklet 
“Stratford on the Potomac,’ by Ethel Armes, 
written in the interest of the campaign to pur- 
chase Stratford Hall, the birthplace of Robert F. 
Lee, there is a very interesting description of Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s life as a boy. 

For fourteen years Robert E. Lee spent his 
holidays and vacation months at Stratford on the 
Potomac and through the fields, woods and 
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swamps he hunted deer, bear, fox; he shot wild 
ducks, partridges, geese ; he fished, rowed, sailed, 
went swimming, rode horseback, skated in winter 
—tramped through Old Westmoreland from dawn 
to dark. It was during these boyhood days that 
he developed a love for the open which he never 
lost. “In the woods I feel sympathy with the 
trees and birds in whose company I always take 
delight.” A boyhood companion of Robert E. 
Lee later wrote—‘‘Robert E. Lee would follow 
the hounds on foot all day. The rugged outdoor 
life at Stratford accounted for his well developed 
form and for that wonderful strength which was 
never known to fail him in all the fatigues and 
privations of his after life.” 


A Chamber of Commerce Entertains.— 
“Hospitality Evening” at the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Portland, Maine, was attended by 250 
citizens who enjoyed the social recreation con- 
ducted by the Department of Recreation. 

History in Toys.—A young woman who has 
just taken her degree at the University of Wis- 
consin has been reading history in an interesting 
and novel way. For texts, according to newspaper 
accounts, she has used the toys of children from 
the times when Egypt was a powerful nation. 
And in these things she has found reflected some 
of the great tendencies of the ages into which their 
little owners were born. 

Thus the children of the period of the French 
Revolution played with tin guillotines ; Louis XIV 
presented his son, quite appropriately, with a set 
of beautiful silver soldiers, and lead troops also 
were popular for a considerable period. The 


armies of Frederick, Napoleon and Wellington 


were cast into exactly-made regiments for the 
nursery. At the same time it appears that some 
playthings have been standard throughout time. 
The girls of Greece and Rome were fond of dolls 
and doll houses and miniature furniture. Mech- 
anical toys, too—things that “‘go”—date back very 
far.—The Baltimore Sun. 


Exposition Community Center.—Contracts 
have been awarded for the Exposition Playground 
Community Center in Los Angeles which will be 
a club house and recreation center for the entire 
southwest section of the city. The house will be 
a two-story Spanish brick building coated with 
stucco and the estimated cost of the new struc- 
ture, including equipment, will be $50,000. Com- 


plete play facilities will be developed in the new 
center. One of the features will be a large com- 
munity room where dancing, community sings, 
plays and neighborhood entertainments of many 
different kinds may be held. Other facilities in- 
clude dining rooms, kitchens and club rooms. The 
second floor of the building will contain a music 
room, two community rooms and a workshop 
where boys may make model airplanes and similar 
projects. 

The exterior of the building is to be beautifully 
decorated and the grounds will be appropriately 
landscaped. There will be a series of horseshoe 
courts adjoining the building witha special club 
room for horseshoe players inside. 


School Board and Park Board Coopetation. 
—The School Board and Park Board of Dallas, 
Texas, are closely united in their desire to see 
that the children of the city are adequately sup- 
plied with proper play facilities at the least pos- 
sible cost. To this end the following cooperative 
enterprises have been undertaken. 

The School Board has joined the Park Board 
in purchasing property adjacent to schools and is 
now buying ten to twenty acres for school sites 
with the idea in view of meeting the recreation 
needs for the future. 

Last summer the School Board not only fur- 
nished about ten grounds for playground purposes 
but paid their caretakers to maintain the prop- 
erties while the Park Board supervised the 
grounds. 


The School Board has passed resolutions giving 
the Park Board certain rights over portions of 
the school properties in order that the Park Board 
may have a legal right to install swimming pools, 
tennis courts and similar facilities in neighbor- 
hoods which could not be taken care of were it not 
for this action on the part of the School Board. 

The School Board allows the Park Board to 
use its gymnasiums for athletic purposes, its audi- 
toriums whenever requested, and its athletic equip- 
ment including bleachers, seating about 5,000 
people. In turn the Park Board has furnished 
football fields, baseball diamonds, basketball 
courts, tennis courts and golf courses free of 
charge to members of the high school teams. 

In the past the Park Board has purchased eight 
or ten sites either adjoining or across the street 
from school sites. The Board elected to do this 
because of the fact that the school site is usually 
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the center of the population of the district and 
the School Board was saved in many instances 
the expense of purchasing additional property. 
After school hours the Park Board uses these 
properties with no expense except that of super- 
vision. 


In Support of Recreation.—When the ques- 
tion of the 1928 budget for the Hibbing, Minne- 
sota, Recreation Department came up, a meeting 
was called to discuss the value of the work which 
was being done. Approximately 200 people repre- 
senting sixty-six organizations including commu- 
nity and farmers’ clubs, athletic clubs, lodges and 
women’s clubs, were present. A number of en- 
thusiastic testimonials were offered and the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that all those present are in 
favor of the Recreation Department and its pro- 
gram, and that we do respectfully request our gov- 
erning bodies to do all they can to financially sup- 
port the recreation program. 


t 


Teaching Them How.—The Public Recrea- 
tion Department of the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners of Louisville, Kentucky, has arranged for 
golf lessons for adults, which are given every 
Tuesday and Thursday evening from seven until 
nine and on Saturday afternoons from three until 
five at the Crescent Hill Golf Club House. The 
lessons are being given in classes of eight each. 
In this way an opportunity is given to secure ex- 
pert instruction at the low price of twenty-five 
cents a lesson. There are ten lessons in the 
course. 

The Department is also offering a “learn to 
swim” guarantee to those who attend five regular 
instruction classes. 


Bringing Them Into the Community.—One 
of the activities developed on the Talladega, Ala- 
bama, playgrounds last summer was a Junior 
Baseball League composed of six teams. Various 
organizations such as the Rotary Club and the 
Kiwanis Club sponsored the different teams but 
somehow the team from the Presbyterian Orphans 
Home was without a sponsor until the local 
American Legion post became interested. At the 
end of the season the team from the orphanage 
was found to have won the championship. This 
is an interesting instance of an opportunity given 
by a playground for the children of an institution 
to share the community recreation program. 


The First Summer at Ridgefield Park.— 
Last summer Ridgefield Park, New Jersey, had 
its first organized playground under the leadership 
of Joseph F. Dowling, of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. The playground, located at Veterans’ 
Park, was well equipped and the program ex- 
ceedingly active with athletics, handcraft and con- 
tests of many kinds. A junior playground govern- 
ment was inaugurated early in the season and each 
of the officers took the following oath: 

“T promise to do my best to make the Veterans’ 
Park Playground a healthy, happy place for the 
boys and girls of Ridgefield Park.” 


Boston’s International Music Festival._— 


On February 17th, Boston held its Sixth Inter-' 


national Music Festival given under the auspices 
of Community Service of Boston, Inc., and the 
Games Municipal League. The Polish Lira 
chorus, which for three consecutive years has won 
first prize, and the Armenian chorus participated 
in the program as guest choruses. The competing 
choruses included Swedish and Norwegian male 
choruses and Finnish, French, German, Latvian 
and Italian mixed choruses. Other numbers on 
the program included selections by a community 
orchestra composed of young people from private 
and public schools in Boston, Brookline, Newton 
and Somerville. There was a series of beautifully 
staged patriotic tableaux, the subjects of which 
were George Washington, Robert Morris, Betsy 
Ross and Abraham Lincoln. Selections given by 
the ensemble chorus of 350 voices included, “Good 
News from Heaven” by Bach, “Jerusalem” by 
Parry, “Turn Back, Oh Man” arranged by Gus- 
tav Holst, and “The Vision’”——Netherlands air. 
In the men’s choruses, the Swedish male chorus 
won first prize. The German group was the first 
prize winner in the Class A contest, while the 
Italian melodic group of the John Barnes School 
Center was judged best in the class B group. 


Music on the Playground.—One of the most 
interesting features of the 1928 report issued by 
the Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Recreation Com- 
mission is that having to do with musical activities 
of the past year. Violin and piano lessons were 
given at each of the playgrounds, instructors visit- 
ing each ground on a specified day. The pianos 
in the school building were used. About 250 
were enrolled in these classes. Orchestras with 


a membership of about one hundred were organ- 
ized on twelve of the twenty-three playgrounds. 
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These groups rehearsed once a week. Not only 
did the orchestras demonstrate their ability at 
the annual pageant but contests were held between 
the various groups during the summer. Two 
splendid recitals were given. 

Other features were Parents’ Nights held at 
each of the playgrounds during the summer with 
programs of folk dances and music, and the an- 
nual closing pageant at the Point Stadium with 
more than 9,000 people attending. 


New Music Bureau Created.—Philadelphia’s 
Music Bureau has become a reality with an ap- 
propriation of nearly $100,000 for the first year’s 
work. The Bureau will be a part of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and there will be a music 
commission composed of nine leaders in the city’s 
musical activities and civic life who will sponsor 
the work of the Bureau. The various municipal 
bands will come under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau, which also has an appropriation for engag- 
ing conductors, singers, instrumentalists and lec- 
turers for special holiday and gala occasions. Mrs. 
Clara Barnes Abbott, who has been very active in 
the musical life of Philadelphia, will be chief of 
the Bureau. 


New Haven’s Harmonica Band.—The har- 
monica band organized by the New Haven Rec- 
reation Commission in which there are 132 boys 
registered holds weekly rehearsals. On January 
twenty-sixth the band cooperated with the Lions’ 
Club in giving a program at the Club’s entertain- 
ment for the blind. Clubs are being organized 
in all sections of the city. The boys will be 
brought together in the spring for a city-wide 
band contest. 


Knoxville’s First Eisteddfod.—On Febru- 
ruary twelfth the Colored Division of the Knox- 
ville Municipal Bureau of Recreation held its first 
annual Eisteddfod at one of the local negro 
churches. Selections were given by a number of 
Negro musical groups, including the Knoxville 
College Glee Club, the Austin High School Quar- 
tet and the Silver Tone Quartet. There were also 
a number of instrumental and vocal solos. The 
proceeds of the concert will go toward equipping 
the Cal Johnson Community House for use as a 
community center for colored citizens. 


A Mother’s Day Program.—There may be 
readers of THE PLAYGROUND who are not familiar 


with the Mother’s Day program issued by the 
Community Drama Service of the P. R. A. A. 
The bulletin contains banquet suggestions, a fash- 
ion show contrasting modern modes with the cos- 
tumes of the nineties and a sprightly little com- 
edy, “What Is Home,” which girls of ’teen age 
will enjoy giving. The program contains in addi- 
tion lists of appropriate plays and songs. Price, 
25 cents. 


A Drama Tournament in Alton, Illinois.— 
The Alton, Illinois, Playground and Recreation 
Department held its second annual drama tourna- 
ment, February 7-8, 1929. The tourney was open 
to adults and boys and girls over fifteen years of 
age. Judging was done on the basis of the effec- 
tiveness, ingenuity and inexpensiveness of the 
scenery, properties and costumes, and on presenta- 
tion—the skill with which the idea of the play 
was put over. Silver trophies were awarded the 
first, second and third winners. 


Lakewood Holds Winter Sports Carnival. 
—In the glow of a great bonfire, 5,000 residents 
of Lakewood, Ohio, watched the gleaming ‘skates 
at the annual ice carnival held at Lakewood Park, 
on February the second. More than 300 men, 
boys and girls took part in the carnival, which 
began with the formal dedication of the new 
shelter house for skaters. It was one of the short- 
est of known dedications—“There it is—for the 
people of Lakewood,” shouted Mayor Wiegan, 
with a wave of his arm toward the white frame 
building. 


Nature Study School in Allegany State 
Park.—The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
in cooperation with the New York Museum and 
affiliated with the University of Buffalo, will hold 
its third school of Natural History, July 5-August 
24, 1929. There will be courses in physiography 
and field geology, field botany, field zoology, nat- 
ural history of birds, nature study and research 
on local natural history. Dr. Robert E. Coker 
will be director of the school and inquiries should 
be addressed to him, care of Box 950, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


A Field, Hockey and Sports Camp.—From 
June 29th to July 28th, the Department of Physi- 
cal Education of Mills College, California, will 
conduct a camp designed to help teachers improve 
their teaching methods and technique in the major 
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sports and to gain knowledge and skill in camping 
and wood craft as a training for camp directors 
and counsellors. In connection with the leader- 
ship courses, a demonstration summer camp for 
girls of high school and college age will be con- 
ducted to show the best practices in the organized 
camp for girls. 


Nature Activities in Elmira.—Last summer 
from July ninth to fourteenth was Playground 
Garden Week in Elmira. Miniature gardens of 
many different types were constructed during the 
summer on trays 27” x 37” with the purpose of 
teaching the children the value of beautification 
and of instilling a love for flowers and their culti- 
vation. During garden week a flower party was 
held on each playground. In August an inter- 
playground miniature garden contest was held 
and during that month a nature study week was 
conducted. Asa part of the program, a mystery 
hike was taken and the children greatly enjoyed 
opening and reading the instructions regarding the 
route, games, and other activities. 


Flying High in San Francisco.—Colonel 
Lindbergh’s memorable flight marked the estab- 
lishment of an important “Lindy League,” for 
this was the name chosen by the members of San 


Francisco’s Miniature Aircraft organization main- 
tained by the Playground Commission. There 
were hundreds of boys and girls enrolled in the 
first exhibition and contest, all of whom were en- 
titled to wear the Lindy League bronze pin pre- 
sented to playground children making either scale 
or flying models. The pin is the form of a shield 
with a propeller and eagle cast upon it, and bears 
the inscription, ‘San Francisco Playground Lindy 
League.” 

Because of the tremendous interest on the part 
of the Lindy Leaguers in aviation, permanent 
classes with competent instructors in charge are 
conducted and each Saturday morning from ten 
to twelve o'clock these classes are held on four 
playgrounds. Information and instruction are 
provided for the making of both scale and flying 
models and parts may be purchased at the play- 
grounds. Demonstrations held frequently help to 
stimulate and promote interest in this fascinating 
activity. It is the plan of the class groups to elect 
their own officers, to have a small reference lib- 
rary of aviation books and pamphlets and to hold 
systematic contests to show progress in the build- 
ing of flying models. 

An excellent ten acre turf miniature airport for 
holding these contests is available at Funston Play- 
ground. 


San Francisco, California 


MINIATURE TEN AcrE Turr Airport KNown AS “FUNSTON AIRPORT” 
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A National Music Study: 


By 


AuGustTus ZANZIG 


The National Association has for more than 
ten years maintained a Bureau of Community 
Music. Guided at different times by Kenneth 
Clark, William Bradford, Francis Wheeler, and 
others, and at all times by Professor Peter 
Dykema, this Bureau has had two main purposes: 
One, to provide for recreation and music workers 
throughout the country a means of sharing their 
ideas and experiences in developing musical ac- 
tivities in their respective communities. It has 
gathered information as to what was being done, 
and how it was being done, and that information 
has been made available to all the workers with 
whom the Association has been in touch. Also, 
through publicity given to choice bits of this in- 
formation, desire for music, or for more music, 
has been aroused in communities whose musical 
resources were a buried treasure, or were only 
in small part discovered. The Bureau has issued 
bulletins, pamphlets, and a book, and answered 
thouands of letters, all having to do with the pro- 
vision of opportunities for everybody to find as 
much delight and nourishment of spirit as he or 
she can through music, especially through par- 
ticipating in it. The second purpose of the Music 
Bureau has been to provide for every community 
desiring it the personal help of an expert com- 
munity music worker who would spend enough 
time in the community to help organize musical 
activities there, and to find and instruct local peo- 
ple capable of carrying on those activities. 

The Association still holds to these two pur- 
poses—to provide both information and field serv- 
ice for the development of music in communities. 
But its means of gathering information and, above 
all, of gaining insight into the values, the prob- 
lems, and the possibilities of community music 
must be more intensive, more searching, more 
direct than heretofore. This is because of the 
tremendous growth of popular interest in music, 
and the phenomenal developments in ways and 
means of gaining musical enjoyment that have 
sprung up almost overnight. To help discover and 
interpret the rich possibilities in all this growth, 


: “Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, October 
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so that we can help as many people as possible to 
realize them, each by his or her own participation 
in music, is the purpose of a national study which 
the Association has recently commenced, and for 
which it asks your support. One does not need 
to be in the Association long to learn that you, 
the recreation workers from all parts of the coun- 
try, are the Association, and that the study is your 
study, a study of you, by you, and for you. 

Music now pours from the heavens and flows 
through all the highways and byways. It finds its 
way into hotels, restaurants, theatres, factories, 
hospitals, streets, boats, and playgrounds, as well 
as into concert halls, churches, schools, homes, and 
ten thousand new dance halls. It rushes or seeps 
through apartment halls and walls, and is even 
carried in portable “sets” by passengers on trains. 
The radio-shop’s loudspeaker is aimed like a hose 
at the passerby while, still rarely but with prom- 
ise for the future, a slow-moving, radio-equipped 
airplane drenches him from above. Some of us 
may have to wear ear stopples as we do when we 
go in swimming. Or the need for protecting our- 
selves may relieve our troubled cotton-growers of 
their surplus product. In 1925 we as a nation 
spent $132,000,000 on musical instruments, $60,- 
000,000 on phonographs, and $15,000,000 on sheet 
music, to say nothing of untold millions spent for 
music instruction and leadership in schools, 
churches, communities, and elsewhere. We are 
now probably spending more for these things than 
in 1925. 

There is much in all this that is superficial and 
spasmodic, but there is also striking evidence of 
deep, abiding interest in music, of desire for the 
richest delights that music can give. In addition 
to our great endowed symphony orchestras, many 
community orchestras have arisen, at least 31 of 
them giving standard symphony concerts. No one 
knows how many other community orchestras 
there are, or how many bands, community 
choruses, church choirs, playground vocal and in- 
strumental groups, or festivals and other occasions 
which call for participation in music by groups of 
people. More and more community opera com- 


panies are being added to the 37 such companies 
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now established in this country. Six million dol- 
lars was spent in 1924 by~327 cities for municipal 
music. Four thousand men from many parts of 
the country will gather in New York next May for 
a concert of the Associated Glee Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Best of all, about 50,000 public school music 
teachers are, with remarkably increasing effective- 
ness, giving instruction in all phases and kinds of 
music to 15,000,000 boys and girls. All of these 
activities are the subject of our study. 

Now anyone who is going to study anything 
must first of all determine just what it is he wants 
to find out. He must ask the right questions be- 
fore he can find the right answers. We started 
our study with two questions. First, what is being 
done, and what more might be done, to provide 
attractive opportunities for every man, woman and 
child in the communities of the United States to 
gain the largest measure of enjoyment and of 
deeper satisfactions that he or she can through 
music? We hope that the answers to this ques- 
tion will serve not only our Association but also 
the many other organizations that are carrying on 
musical projects reaching large numbers of peo- 
ple. We should know what these projects are, 
and whom they are reaching, so as to avoid the 
possible waste and confusion of duplicating their 
efforts. And we hope that these other organiza- 
tions will profit in the same way from the results 
of our study. 

Our second question is as follows: With regard 
to any activity to be studied, what seems to be 
the best wisdom as to ways and means of starting 
and carrying on such an activity in a certain kind 
of community? In other words, how can it be 
made to provide the greatest enjoyment to the 
greatest number? It is probable that there are 
waste and misdirection in many community activi- 
ties involving thousands of people and a great deal 
of time and money and rich possibilities, because 
those in charge of them have no knowledge of the 
best that is being done in other communities, and 
how it is being done. 

For the leaders of any activity involving the 
rich possibilities of human nature to be content 
with whatever practical purposes and whatever 
success they can find by themselves is a grievous 
mistake. They should, of course, seek with as 
much light as they can get for the best possible 
purposes and the best possible success. We want 
to help in this. We must, without prejudice and 
with much counselling among ourselves and with 
expert music workers, gather all the wisdom we 


can, and make it available for everyone. And 
we want to gather this wisdom, not through ques- 
tionnaires and statistics, but through personal con- 
tacts and through actual hearing and seeing and 
comparing musical activities of all sorts in all 
sorts of places and conditions. 


Out of these two large, general questions will 
come many specific ones. We want to know 
specific things about getting the music in public 
schools to carry over into the homes, the play- 
grounds, and the community ; specific things as to 
how the music in churches can be made not a mere 
ornament or a professional display, but a means 
of worship and inspiration, in which everyone 
takes full, recreating part. We want to know 
what can be done for the 35,000,000 people in 
rural communities, in which, with few exceptions, 
there is no music except what comes over the 
radio. And we want to find out what are the 
problems of leadership, finance, choice of music, 
choice or planning of a building, and any other 
problems that arise in starting and carrying on 
community choruses, orchestras, bands, opera, fes- 
tivals, all the playground musical activities and 
any other enterprises that involve people and 
music. We want also, of course, to know what 
are the best ways of dealing with these problems. 

For instance, here are some questions as to 
finance which confronted us in the first town we 
entered: What can be done to make it possible 
for union musicians to play in a community or- 
chestra or band with non-union musicians, and at 
the same time to keep the encouragement and as- 
sistance given to non-union musicians from be- 
coming a means of their getting remunerative en- 
gagements which should be given to union musi- 
cians? At what expense can a given community 
musical activity be maintained? How much for 
the leader? How much for use of a hall, for the 
printed music and for any other equipment, such 
as one or more music stands, musical instruments, 
and repair of instruments? Should the cost of the 
activity be borne by the community, the Recreation 
Department, or by the members of the organiza- 
tion? If by the members, should the superior 
performers have to pay as much as the begin- 
ners ? 

Several other problems came to our attention 


in that town. I will not take your time now to 


tell what they were. But there is one more ques- 
tion that should be spoken of here because it is 
one that will come up again and again wherever 
we go. It is the question of the quality of any 
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musical activity; that is, the quality of the music, 
and the quality of the performance. 

Some people who do not know of the work you 
are doing think of community music as never any- 
thing but a trivial bellowing of nonsensical or 
mawkish songs by a crowd of people gathered now 
and then, who are kept singing only by frequent 
injections of artificial enthusiasm which they call 
“pep.” These same people and others who have 
observed inferior types of recreation object to 
speaking of music as recreation or as play. Music 
is deeper than these, they savy. A prominent pub- 
lic school music supervisor recently gave an ad- 
dress entitled, “Music: Is It Recreation or Educa- 
tion?” I know how you would answer this ques- 
tion. You would say that recreation at its best is 
education at its best, that it is a way of realizing 
capacities and qualities in ourselves that have had 
no opportunity to be realized in our workaday ac- 
tivities. It is a way of knowing what we are at 
our best. Surely, then, recreation may include 
music, the best music, that expresses idealism, 
courage, humor, serenity, the happiness of beauty, 
and whatever else are the loves and faiths of 
human nature at its best. And so recreation is 
worthy of music. Music is not at all belittled by 
being spoken of as a mode of recreation. And it 
is the right and the duty of recreation workers 
to strike right out in furtherance of music wher- 
ever, whenever, and in whatever way they can. 
The question is, is the music worthy of recrea- 
tion? Is it good enough? 

And you would say, in answer to the other ob- 
jection, that music at its best ts play. For play 
is what anyone does when he is following freely 
and fully a whole-hearted desire and purpose of 
his own, without thought of the reward of what 
he is doing, or the virtue of it, or the social value 
of it, or anything else of it, except the doing of 
it. And this description fits every worth-while 
performance of music from singing in the Bach 
B-minor Mass to the child’s crooning himself to 
sleep. 

You would distinguish between play and fool- 
ing. It’s all very well, you would say, to paddle 
and flounder and fool around in the swimming 
tank, but if you want real fun you will swim as 
well as you can, giving your whole self, mind and 
body, to the doing of it. And you can amuse 
yourself and others by acting like a clown in a 
baseball game, but vou won’t get the best fun of 
it until you play the game, and play it for all 
you're worth, no matter how far you are from 


being a Babe Ruth. Likewise, there’s a place for 
fooling with music. It is probably the best kind 
of fooling that there is. It has rhythm, or should 
have, though it may lack in quality and pitch, and 
it has verve. Everybody can enter into it at the 
same time. There is usually no “goat.” But you 
cannot know the best fun, the happiness of making 
music until you look for the best of it, no matter 
how simple it is, and sing or play it as well as 
you can, no matter how far you are from being 
a Caruso. All that you would ask, and you would 
be entirely right in doing so, is that the choice of 
music and the singing and the playing of it should 
always come of inner desire, not be imposed in 
any way from without. In this sense, then, music 
must be play. 

We would like to find out, as far as possible, 
how desire and taste and performance grow in 
quality, what differences in leadership and in aims 
and in other conditions are responsible for the 
differences in quality of musical activities, differ- 
ences that extend all the way from the beautiful 
singing of the Bach Bethlehem Choir or the West- 
chester County Community Choruses, to the care- 
less kind of singing that some people think is all 
that we mean by community music. 

We need four kinds of help in the study. First, 
we want you to make any suggestions that you 
can as to carrying on the study. Are our purposes 
right and are they adequate? What should be our 
method? Secondly, we would like you to tell us 
the problems and other difficulties that have con- 
fronted you or anyone in developing musical ac- 
tivities in your community. Thirdly, we would 
like you to tell us of any activities anywhere in 
the United States that you think we ought to 
study. We want to find out where the most suc- 
cessful or most promising activities are going on, 
and also where there has been only little success 
or failure in spite of vigorous endeavor. The 
causes of failure, could we know them, might be 
as enlightening as the causes of success. And 
lastly, when we come to your community or dis- 
trict, we would like you to help us to get in con- 
tact with the people from whom we can learn most 
about the activities we want to study, and also 
to help us to gain opportunities to see and hear 
those activities. 

I hope that the national study of music will 
prove to have been worthy of your interest and 
support, and worthy of being counted as one of 
the achievements of the Association. 
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Drama Materials and Man’s Life* 


By 


ALFRED G. ARVOLD, 


Founder, Little Country Theatre, Fargo, North Dakota 


One of the most powerful human agencies in 
civilization is the theatre. Victor Hugo said that 
the theatre was the crucible of civilization, that 
in the theatre the public soul was formed. It is 
a medium through which mankind expresses its 
emotions, its sorrow and its joy, its hatred and 
its love. Nothing stimulates the creative in a 
community than the drama. Nothing 
arouses the imagination so much, and nothing con- 
tributes, as does the drama, to get people to ex- 
press themselves in order that they may find out 
the hidden life forces in themselves. 

Everybody is born with the dramatic instinct. 
And in addressing any audience, in talking to any 
person, man or woman, my thought is always: 
What particular part can he or she play 
particular drama? 

Everybody is born with the dramatic instinct. 
Throughout the ages that has been true. The 
Chinese Emperor used to plough a furrow of land 
in order to stamp his approval upon agriculture. 
It was a dramatic ceremony. And in Egypt, a 
festival called “The Gods of the Overflow” took 
on the form of a dramatic ceremony. And when 
one delves into the pages of J. G. Frazier’s ‘““The 
Golden Bough,” he finds out that in India the 
Veda poets who sang their songs in the Land of 
the Five Rivers of India, five thousand years be- 
In fact, it was one 


more 


in some 


fore our era, were dramatic. 
of the most dramatic scenes in all the history of 
India—those old Veda poets, with shoulders 
drooped, ragged garments thrown over their bod- 
ies, barefooted, long, slender fingers, long white 
beards, and eyes that seemed to be sunk away in 
their heads, when they raised up their hands and 
sang those songs—probably there was nothing 
more dramatic than that. 

In Greece, the Festival of Demeter brought out 
that idea that there is a dramatic instinct in all 
classes of people. In Rome they had a festival 
called the Cerealia, where the Goddess Ceres, 
according to tradition, was placed in a chariot, 
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drawn by a dragon out into the country commu- 
nities, and then the country girls, dressed in white 
with reeds of oak leaves in their hair, danced 
around that chariot and sang praises. 

One could go on indefinitely and mention dra- 
matic spectacles in France, in Germany, in Russia, 
in Norway, in Sweden, in Denmark, in Wales, in 
England, in Scotland and in Ireland, and show 
that that dramatic instinct has always been preva- 
lent throughout all civilization, regardless of 
when people lived or where they lived. And in 
America, it is expressing itself in every man’s 
life, in every woman’s life, in every community 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. We are seeing today, in 
this great country of ours, hundreds and thou- 
sands of people, young and old, taking part in 
plays. 

Yes, there are dramatic materials every- 
body’s life in every State, in every county, in 
every community, in every village and in every 
childhood. And one who spends his life in trying 
to extract that dramatic instinct from the people, 
finds that there are oceans of talent yet unex- 
pressed in communities. 

Edwin Booth, years ago, played in Omaha, 
Nebraska, and some of us who loved the theatre 
love to think of Edwin Booth as the great standard 
in our theatre. After his presentation of a 
Shakespearian play, two or three hundred of his 
friends asked him to come over to a banquet at 
the hotel. He went over, and while he was seated 
at the banquet, somebody said to him, “Recite to 
us the most beautiful verse in the English lan- 
guage.” Booth stood up—shoulders erect—coal 
black hair—wonderful pair of eyes—and a melo- 
dious voice—and recited the Lord’s Prayer. Of 
the two or three hundred men that were present 
there wasn’t a dry eye in that banquet hall. Then 
somebody said, “What is the most beautiful song, 
according to your notion, in the English lan- 
guage.” And he recited, “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul.” Booth is looked upon today by men and 


in 


women as the great exponent of the dramatic art 
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in America, so far as the professional stage is 
concerned. But what about these home talent 
plays that you and I hear about and see every 
day in the week. Take, for instance, this man 
Ibsen, who wrote, The Doll’s House, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, The Wild Duck, and several 
What about Ibsen? Was he an 
exponent of great dramatic art? Yes. Did he 
prove that that dramatic instinct was present in 
Was he an interesting char- 
acter? Yes. Why, a man two years ago told 
me that when he walked by the University of 
Christiania, the students out on the campus, in- 
stead of looking at the college clock, would get up 
and go to the classes because he was so punctual 
that he walked by that particular university every 
day at the same time. And when he went over to 
the Grand Hotel, he would take his hat off, lay it 


other plays. 


everybi dy Yes. 


on a table, have it right in front of him. And un- 
der the hat-band he had a little looking glass and 
when anybody came in the entrance to that hotel 
he would look at the expression on his face and 
wonder what particular part he would play in 
some drama that he wanted to write. 

| remember a couple of years ago suggesting to 
a group of people in my community that it would 
be a good thing to put on Peer Gynt in the Little 
Country Theatre. Somebody looked at me and 
said, “That is the most difficult play in the world. 
And I said to them, “Why 
should the people who do not live in our great 
centers of population be denied the right to see a 
classic occasionally because it is difficult, because 
it probably cannot be put on with all of the pro- 
fessional skill.” 


That is a classic.” 


Some of the group shook their heads. I said, 
“How many are willing?” Several of them 
raised their hands. I said, “How many have read 
it?’ Several of them said they had read it. I 
said, “Let us all read it.” We all read it, and 
we put it on—Peer Gynt—in a small town, in an 
out-of-the-way place of civilization. “What about 
it? Can you do it?” I said. I asked several of 
the young ladies in that group whether they had 
ever painted any scenery. All shook their heads. 
I said, ““‘Have any of you ever seen any of it?” 
Some of them said they had. “But you never 


“No,” they replied. “Well,” | 


painted any?” 


said, “let us try it. 

So we put the curtains across the stage, put 
up a piece of scenery here and a piece of scenery 
there. Then we got all the types of pictures of 
the mountains around that Ibsen country, far 


away from the land of the Dakotas that we could 
find, and brought them up there. Then we took 
charcoal and drew on that canvas the outline of 
those mountains. Finally, a young lady who 
thought she never could paint scenery, got inter- 
ested and came up there day after day. She got 
interested in the peaks of the mountains. An- 
other got interested in another part, and another 
in a different part. They stayed there one, two, 
three, four hours—until one-thirty and sometimes 
two o'clock in the morning painting that scenery. 


The night that it was presented, a young Dane 
who came over to this country ten years ago and 
settled in Iowa and came up into that northwest- 
ern territory, took the part of Peer. And I have 
never seen a part so truly portrayed as that young 
farmer portrayed it. He had a little broken Eng- 
lish when he spoke. I said to him, “Where did 
you read this play first?” He said, “I read it 
over in Copenhagen.” I said, “Did you read it 
in that language?” He said, “Yes. And I read 
it in the German language, and I have read it in 
the English language for years.” I said, “Well, 
then you are probably the correct pefson to take 
that part. You love dramatics, you think that 
drama is a part of every man’s life, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” he replied. He learned every line. He 
had it letter-perfect. It became a part of him. 


I shall never forget that night when that play 
was presented, with that beautiful scenery painted 
by somebody who thought she couldn’t paint, 
somebody who thought she didn’t even have an in- 
stinct for the expression of art on a rough canvas 
with some water colors. I shall never forget that 
night—especially the light effects. You probably 
recall the scene where on one side is a little hut, 
a water-house with a reef, with some cliffs over 
here, some tumbling water here, and the mountain 
scenes back here. Peer comes out and gets into 
an argument with his mother. You know the 
story as well as I do. He starts to argue with his 
mother, and finally puts her upon the roof of that 
house, and she complains about it. 

Someone said that when Ibsen wrote Peer 
Gynt he didn’t write it with the idea that it would 
ever be presented in dramatic form, but he wrote 
it to show that greed, selfishness, occasionally 
creep out in every man’s life—that spirit of “ego” 
in Peer, that spirit of “trying to save everybody, 
but if you can’t, why save yourself.” When Ibsen 
wrote that he knew that instinct was prevalent in 
civilization, 

Well, that young man took that part; he lived 
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that part; he dreamed that part. And when that 
play opened and the audience saw the way he 
argued with his mother and finally hoisted her up 
on to the roof of that water-house, they sat spell- 
bound. We went on with the play, and in the 
third act I have never seen anything so impressive 
in theatre, in school, in church, as that death scene 
where Peer’s mother dies. They had a little bed 


on the stage, and Peer came in. He said to his | 


mother, “Don’t you remember when I was small 
you used to teach me to drive those reindeer?” 
And she nodded her head. And he went all 
through that part. 

The first night that was presented, a cat came 
on the stage and jumped up on the bed—dramatic 
as anything could be. They say that Belasco 
worked for three weeks one time trying to get 
a cat to be dramatic, but he couldn’t do it. But 
the cat came in and jumped up on that bed. There 
wasn’t a ripple of sound in the audience. They 
were deadly interested. Peer kept on talking. 
The mother said a few words, and finally she 
leaned back and just like Sarah Bernhardt she 
took that last breath. Peer wasn’t aware of it. 
He turned around and said, “Mother; mother.” 
He walked over and looked at her. He knew then 
she had passed away. 

And this is the part that will always remain 
with me as long as I live. She had told him 
when she died to be sure and close her eyes. He 
walked over there, around that bed, where the 
audience could see him, and put his hands down 
—a farm boy, with those crude hands, but more 
dramatic than sometimes you will see on a pro- 
fessional stage—and closed those eyes, and the 
curtain went down just as slowly as it possibly 
could go. The audience never applauded. They 
sat there, spellbound. 

And then the play went on. You all know 
of the rest. And this is the funny thing that 
happened. The theatre was crowded. You know 
what it is in a small town hall that seats 350 to 
400 people. You get restless and get rather 
warm and perspire and your face gets dramatic 
and you get irritated. When people get irritated 
they get dramatic, both in face and in voice. This 
is an actual story. We had the storm effect there. 
And we had spent several days trying to get 
Peer Gynt out of that boat and trying to get him 
to sink on a small stage, and make it effective. 
We had the cyopticon and the cloud machine to 
get the cloud effect on the curtains. The cyopti- 
con for the clouds we put on one side and the 


cyopticon which was to give the water effect we 
put over on this side (indicating), to throw the 
water effect upon that piece of blue scenery. The 
whole auditorium was dark. The stage was dark. 
You could see the clouds moving, you could hear 
the storm. It was a wonderful storm effect for 
a small stage, with the water moving and clouds 
moving. Then all of a sudden the ship sank, 
and the idea that Ibsen wanted to bring out, “It’s 
all right. Save everybody—if you can. But if 
you can’t why, save yourself.” That creeps out 
in Peer’s part. You people have read that time 
and again. 

Well, we tried everything. We finally took a 
piece of wood about three and a half feet long 
and soaked it with water. Peer is shown hanging 
on to that log or piece of that ship. This is the way 
we did it: The ship went out of sight, and every- 
body in the audience wondered if he was really 
in the water. But Peer was kneeling back of 
the scenery, holding that piece of log. 

This is the point that I would like to bring 
out: That young man and hundreds of people 
don’t realize the dramatic instincts that are preva- 
lent in them. They don’t realize that you can 
take a piece of plain blue scenery and with the 
wonderful things that are going on in the lighting 
world today, through a cypoticon, get that water 
effect on that piece of scenery, get that cloud 
effect, and get the effect of Peer holding on to a 
piece of wood out in the ocean, saving himself. 
It is really remarkable, and the longer one stays 
in this line of work the more enthusiastic he gets 
about it. 

A couple of years ago, a group of citizens from 
a nearby county came in and said, “Say, we want 
a ceremony to dedicate our court-house.” It was 
a wonderful looking court-house with forty-five 
windows. About $250,000 had been spent on it. 
It was located on a hill, with a beautiful lawn 
around it, a big cement driveway in front of it 
and steps here and steps there. They said, “We 
want a ceremony to dedicate that court-house. 
We want a pageant.” 

We went out there and looked at the front 
of the court-house—and probably this will help 
you some day. They said, “We are going to 
decorate this court-house, decorate all those win- 
dows.” I said, ‘““What are you going to decorate 
them with?” “Bunting,” they replied. I said, 
“Did you ever think of decorating all those win- 
dows with human beings?” They said, ‘“Deco- 


rate the front of that court-house with human 
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beings?” “Yes,” I answered. They said, “Well, 
how can we do that and bring out a pageant?” 
I said, “You can bring out the greatest story in 
the world through those windows. Let us take 
the windows on the first floor and put there all 
of the different old settlers—just stand them up— 
and we will put a chorus in the center of prob- 
ably five hundred voices, and then on this run- 
way we can have our action. By the way, there 
are twenty-two or twenty-three different nationali- 
ties that have settled in Barnes County. Let us 
just typify those different nationalities in their 
former national costumes and put those on the 
other floors.” 

So the whole front of that building was deco- 
rated, and then up on top, on the roof, we had 
a stage. You know, stages can be on rooftops. 
Stages are out on cement walks and in your homes 
—it all depends on where you think the theatre is. 

I said, “Here you will have all the old settlers. 
Here you will have all the nationalities. And 
you want a great big spectacle at the end, don’t 
you?” They said, “Yes.” 

| said, “What does the court-house stand for?” 
So they took the characters that symbolize jus- 
tice and equality and fraternity, and placed those 
characters, three of them over here, three on the 
other side, away up on the roof, and one in the 
center. ‘There must have been fifteen thousand 
people on that court-house lawn, looking at that 
pageant. Then at night they had spotlights and 
threw them up on the court-house and presented 
a picture that they still talk about. 

There are drama materials in your life and in 
my life and in everybody’s life. It was proven 
in that particular community. Of course, it has 
often been said that every man’s life is a part of 
a plot or a whole plot, and sometimes more than 
one plot for a play. We don’t know where this 
drama is. It is around us, it is about us, it is 
with us continually; and there is no one in this 
hall tonight who would not fit into some part of 
a play. 

Yesterday forty people stood upon their feet, 
representing some twenty-two or twenty-four 
different states at the National Recreation School, 
and took part ina play. We had The Servant in 
the House—a wonderful play. Most of you, no 
doubt, have seen it. You know the character of 
Robert. That young man who played that part 
probably hadn’t ever taken part in any play. But 
he came and took that book and read— 

| remember last fall going down to Fort Yates 


on the Indian Reservation. Judge Christiansen, 
of our Supreme Court, took two or three of us 
down to that Indian Reservation—and the beauty 
of it was that everybody we went to see wasn’t 
home, and it was really a God-send that they 
weren’t. We reached the Reservation about six 
o’clock at night. We asked where the hotel was. 
They told us. They said, “By the way, there is 
a Chinese cook that runs that hotel.” I said, “Out 
here on an Indian Reservation?’ They ‘said, 
“yes.” 

We went down there, and afterward went up 
to a place back of a garage in a shack half the 
size of this stage. We went in to see an old 
graduate of Amherst College. He had written a 
play, “Sitting Bull and Custer”—and I think the 
soliloquy in there is equal to the soliloquy in 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” He had two hundred 
law books on one side, and some books over on 
the other side, and a picture of the Christ and a 
picture of Lincoln on the wall, and a stove. 

I said, “Are you happy down here?” He said, 
“T have got everything I want.” I said, “Where 
do you sleep?” He pointed up to the ceiling. He 
had his bed hoisted up there. He lets that down 
at night. We got to discussing the drama. It was 
very interesting. 

It was about ten o’clock when we left him and 
went across the road to the general store to get 
some apples to eat. We went into the store and I 
said, “Say, have the Indians in this county a com- 
munity hall like the one up at Cannon-Ball—one 
of those round halls?” Indians always build 
round community halls. They said, “Yes, over at 
Two Shields. By the way, they are having a 
dance there tonight.” I said, “What kind of dance 
—a jazz dance?” 

“No, they are having a real Indian dance.” 

It was then about 10:30 at night. I said to 
the Judge, “Would you mind going out there?” 

“How far is it?” 

“Five miles.” 

Well, we drove over there and went in. It was 
about eleven-thirty when we got there. It was 
a circular hall, and on one side of the hall there 
were fifty Indian women all dressed in Indian 
costumes, and those Indian women that had their 
babies were seated on the floor; and on the other 
side were an equal number of Indian men. At 
the back of the hall an orchestra was seated in a 
circle. In front of the orchestra sat old “Two 
Shields.” He had a porcupine vest on, and kept 
looking straight forward all the time. 
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Somebody said, “If you give them a little sil- 


ver they will get up and dance.” Now, they 
didn’t know we were coming. There were six 
white people in that audience—and they did 
things in that hall in the middle of that night 
that, so far as Indian dramatic ceremonies are 
concerned, anyone in this hall would pay fifteen 
or twenty dollars to see. It was really wonder- 
ful, really remarkable. We gave them a little pot 
of silver, and they would get up and dance. And 
then they would go through some dramatic cere- 
mony. Then the Indian women would dance. 


And now, what do you suppose they were 
holding that Indian dance for? To raise money 
to fix the roof of their community hall so they 


could have gatherings and dances and plays there. 
A remarkable thing. Was that a dramatic cere- 
mony? Yes. 

One could go on indefinitely and mention inci- 
dent after incident to show that this drama or 
this thing we call drama, this force of civilization, 
is a part of us, is in all of us, and that son of an 
English shoemaker—Shakespeare—wasn’t so very 
far off when he said, “All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players.” 


A History in Color, 
Light and Music 


By 
F. S. MATHEWSON, 


Superintendent of Recreation, Union County, 
New Jersey, Park Commission 


At Echo Lake Park, one of the parks in the 
Union County park system, is a beautiful natural 
amphitheatre facing a stage—a level stretch of 
lawn, four hundred feet long and fifty feet wide. 
Echo Lake adjoins the stage on the west, and at 
the rear is a sheer drop of about fifteen feet to a 
second level area, heavily wooded. Here.a large 
cast of actors may prepare for their scenes less 
than twenty feet from the stage without being 
seen by the spectators. Both wings, well screened 
with high shrubbery, provide effective exits and 
entrances. 
seated in the amphitheatre. 


Twenty-five thousand people can be 


It was in this beauty spot, before 40,000 people, 
that a pageant depicting the history of Union 
County in color, light and music was presented 
under the direction of Jack Stuart Knapp, Dra- 
matic Specialist of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. Each of the twenty com- 
munities in the county had a definite part in the 
pageant. A cast of 3,000 people took part. Mu- 
sic was furnished by a chorus of 1,000 voices, a 
string quartet and a band. 

The lighting was, without question, the great- 
est feature of the pageant. It was in charge of 
Major R. DeVere Hope, chairman of this com- 
mittee, who secured the wholehearted cooperation 
of the Public Service Commission of New Jersey 
and the General Electric Company. The lighting 
equipment was lent by the various manufacturers 
and Public Service illuminating engineers were 
assigned to the work without cost, thus making 
it possible for the committee to have a lighting 
display composed of the greatest number of flood 
lights ever connected in the state of New Jersey. 
Two thirty foot light towers, together with four 
hundred colored gelatin slides and the assistance 
of one hundred Boy Scouts, completed the or- 
ganization, making possible the marvelous lighting 
effect secured. A complete field telephone sys- 
tem was installed by the 114th Infantry, New 
Jersey National Guard, which enabled the director 
to make instant connection with the orchestra, 
band, chorus, lights and assistant stage managers. 

No admission was charged, but 700 seats were 
reserved for those who desired them. In addi- 
tion to a fifty-two page advertising program, 
which assisted very materially in meeting the ex- 
penses of the pageant, a large amplifying system 
was used to announce the various scenes and the 
name of the community responsible for the pro- 
ducing of each individual scene. An _ historical 
booklet, giving the background of the pageant, 
was prepared by a committee of which County 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. A. L. Johnson, 
was chairman. Harry Moore 
served as honorary chairman of the committee ; 
Colonel William B. Martin, the county clerk, was 
the general chairman. The men and women 
heading the twenty-two sub-committees and over 
100 local committees were outstanding citizens in 


Governor A. 


the county. 

The organization and presentation of such dra- 
matic spectacles as outlined is earnestly recom- 
mended to Recreation Departments which may 
not have included them in their programs. [| 
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know of no phase of the recreation program 
which will develop a better community spirit, in- 
terest more citizens, make greater contributions 
to the educational life of the community, or se- 
cure more all-round satisfactory results than this 
type of activity. 


Planning for Detroit’s 


Pageant 


Most ambitious of all the dramatic productions 
on the Detroit playgrounds are the summer pag- 
eant and the spring festival. The pageant is the 
culmination of the summer’s activities in story- 
telling, singing, dancing and handcraft. At the 
beginning of the summer, the children are told 
the story of the pageant and are asked what part 
they want to take. All through the summer, re- 
hearsals in the various numbers are conducted on 
the playground in connection with other activi- 
ties. Supervisors in making their visits see to it 
that the dances and songs are being taught cor- 
Leaders in handcraft see 
to it that the costumes are being made correctly. 


rectly by the leaders. 


Before the institute at the beginning of the 
summer session, small and life size models of the 
costumes are made, and all dances and songs pre- 
pared. When the girls have decided what part 
they wish to play in the pageant, a requisition 
slip is sent to the office for material for all the 
children who are taking part in the pageant. The 
costume department then cuts off enough ma- 
terial for each costume, wraps each separately, 
inclosing mimeographed instructions for making 
it, and sends the costume out to the playground. 
At the completion of the pageant, each leader is 
asked to see that all costumes are returned to a 
tent from which they are taken and sent to the 
department’s costume room for future produc- 
tions. Over 3000 children take part in the pag- 
eant and another thousand in the chorus. Detailed 
instructions are mimeographed and two general 
rehearsals are held; the first is a sectional one, 
all the children on the east side holding a re- 
hearsal in that part of the city, and the children 
on the west side on their side. The second re- 
hearsal is at Belle Isle, where the pageant is held. 

The other large production of the dramatic de- 
partment is a spring festival given at the close 
of the winter season in one of the large auditori- 


ums of the city. This is the culmination of the 
folk dances and dramatic club activities of the 
junior and intermediate girls in the schools and 
community centers and about 300 girls take part. 


Dramatics in Progressive 
Schools 


Miss Emma Meuden, Supervisor of Festivals 
at the Ethical Culture School, New York City, 
speaking before the Child Study Association, 
stressed the importance of the drama in education 
as a means of self-expression not found in any 
other study. She said that, fortunately, the time 
has passed when parents look upon drama in the 
school as a waste of time. It is now universally 
granted that it is one of the important features 
of the modern child’s education. 

In mentioning the value of research work in 
connection with plays, Miss Meuden gave several 
interesting examples. Helmets were needed for 
a certain play. The children were given money 
and told to make the necessary purchases. They 
visited all the neighborhood shops and found the 
best tin for their purpose. Several hours were 
then spent making the helmets. They were so 
well constructed that they served for a number 
of years. Many trips were made to the library in 
search of authentic symbols for a Greek play. In 
another play seven different types of headdress 
were made before the children found the one 
they considered correct. A Persian window fur- 
nished another interesting example. They worked 
a long time on this window, getting the effect of 
stained glass. When it was finished it was not 
accepted because the figures of animals had been 
used and this particular type of figure was not 
used by the Persians. 

In selecting music the same careful research 
takes place. The children bring in many pieces 
of music and try them out, choosing what shall 
be used with the greatest discrimination. Per- 
sonal benefits were also brought out and as an 
example a story was told of a boy who learned 
to breathe correctly because, in the role of a her- 
ald, it was necessary for him to hold a long note 
on his horn. Diction was mentioned as another 
by-product. Miss Meuden said that, while a great 
deal could not be accomplished, there was always 
some gain. In one play the children mispro- 
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nounced “Santa Claus.’’ Correct pronunciation 
was taught in rehearsals and, even though the 
word was mispronounced when the play was fin- 
ally presented, she felt that they would recall the 
correct form when under less stress. But in the 
preparation of costumes, the selection of music 
and all the other incidentals she disapproved of 
giving the children so much work that it would 
become burdensome and take them into the field 
of labor rather than the educational field in which 
the entire undertaking should be placed. When 
hundreds of flowers or many costumes must be 
made persons from the outside should be engaged 
to do the work. 

As children are often lazy in mind as well as 
in body, she said that it was always important to 
have them work on something with a definite end 
in view. Children would soon tire of painting 
sticks but if they knew that the sticks were being 
made into lances for their play they would work 
with enjoyment. 

Sportsmanship was spoken of as one of the 
fine results of drama and the self-forgetfulness 
which comes as the child merges into the spirit of 
the festival was, of course, given much discus- 
sion. Fifty percent. of the festival should be 
beauty, Miss Meuden said, and if the child is 
educated to recognize beauty it will be impos- 
sible for him to be ugly in the use of his voice and 
body. 


High School Dramatics 


The results of a study of high school dramatics 
made by the High School Survey Committee of 
the Drama League of America are summarized 
in a pamphlet published jointly by Ohio Wesleyan 
University and the Drama League of America. 
The report is based on replies from 386 schools 
in answer to a questionnaire sent a number of 
schools in each state. The study covered a school 
population in excess of 225,000. The general 
topics covered by the questionnaire were—l, eli- 
gibility and general interest ; 2, selection of plays; 
3, choosing the cast; 4, direction; 5, producing 
facilities; 6, status of dramatic activities; 7, re- 
sults. 

The study clearly shows that the royalty con- 
siderations are prominent in the selection of plays 
for school use and that the disinclination to pay 
royalties results in the production of inferior 
plays. It is suggested that the National Educa- 


tion Association or some other national organi- 
zation interested in the production of better plays 
make a thorough canvass of the royalty problem 
as it exists in schools and that a central represen- 
tative be appointed to gather data concerning the 
opinions of authors or their authorized agents on 
the royalty problem. It is also suggested that rep- 
resentatives of leading publishers and agencies 
dealing with plays for amateurs be asked to con- 
sider the question and that all of these groups 
meet in joint session to present their findings and, 
if possible, devise machinery for carrying out 
whatever concrete plans conditions seem to war- 
rant. 

On the subject of play selection it was found 
that the suitability of plays for school production 
varies so greatly with the size of the school, the 
locality and the nature of the producing group 
that it is very difficult to compile selective bibliog- 
raphy which will prove useful to all groups. The 
most helpful general bibliography would be one 
which would include a large variety of plays of 
various grades of excellence, eliminating only 
those which were utterly trash on the one hand 
and those which on the other hand demanded pro- 
fessional excellence in acting. 


The third conclusion reached is that the train- 
ing of school directors of dramatics is peculiarly 
the function of the normal school, college and uni- 
versity. College departments of English and Pub- 
lic Speaking should give opportunity for sound 
and intelligently directed training of those who 
must care for this activity in the secondary and 
preparatory schools. A constant supply of well- 
trained teachers seems the most essential single 
factor in the vitalizing of school dramatics. A 
more thorough study of the problem and of dra- 
matics and the curriculum is needed with a view 
to recommending sound educational policies. 

Much valuable aid can be given schools, it is 
believed by the committee, by furnishing material 
aids to production. Little theatres, colleges, and 
other organizations interested in drama can 
greatly assist the secondary schools by making 
available at nominal costs the material resources 
of production which they happen to have on hand 
primarily for their own use. The loan of plays 
is especially appreciated, as publishing houses re- 
quire definite purchase. Then, too, many produc- 
ing groups own costumes and staging and light- 
ing equipment, which they are in a position to 
rent for a small sum. 

The rapid spread within recent years of the 
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little theatre movement and the consequent in- 
crease in the number of theatres definitely related 
to community life is undoubtedly having a bene- 
ficial effect upon school dramatics. With the pass- 
ing of the “home talent play” and the awakening 
of a serious interest in worthwhile drama through 
the little theatre, public education in drama is be- 
ing vastly augmented. 


Community Drama in 
Wilkes-Barre 


The Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, is having its most successful season, accord- 
ing to the Playground and Recreation Association 
of Wyoming Valley. There is now a member- 
ship of 450 at three dollars a member and there 
are forty patrons, each of whom contributes 
twenty dollars a year. Extensive additions have 
been made to equipment and facilities. The first 
play of the season—the theatre is now five years 
old—was Dulcy. The Little Theatre entertained 
the Scranton Little Theatre at a guest perform- 
ance of The Bad Man. Two other three act plays 
will be given this season and a one act play con- 
test will be conducted. 

The Association considers one of its outstand- 
ing activities conducted thus far this winter to 
be the Church Drama Institute, held from Novem- 
ber nineteenth to December third. Jack Knapp 
of the staff of the P. R. A. A. was in charge of 
the Institute. Eighty-five people registered from 
many denominations which included, four Pres- 
byterian churches, six Methodist, four Episco- 
palian, two Baptist and two Jewish Temples. A 
registration fee of two dollars was charged to 
help defray expenses. At the close of the two 
weeks’ institute, a cast of approximately twenty- 
six chosen from people attending the institute pro- 
duced, Confessional by Percival Wilde, What 
Men Live By, by Tolstoy, What They Think by 
Rachel Crothers, and Ruth by William Ford Man- 
ley. In one play a minister, a doctor, an under- 
taker, a newspaper reporter and a business man 
took part. Practically everyone attending the in- 
stitute who was not in the acting group was in the 
producing group. All sessions of the institute, as 
well as the rehearsals and production, were held 
at the First Presbyterian Church, whose pastor 
was chairman of the committee. The church gave 
the use of its splendid new church house without 
charge. 


Harold O. Berg 


In the death of Harold O. Berg on January 
twenty-ninth, the recreation movement lost one of 
its ablest workers. For nearly seventeen years, 
Mr. Berg gave his best strength to the recreation 
cause. It was under his leadership that the ex- 
tremely effective schoolhouse recreation centers of 
Milwaukee were first developed. Men and women 
from all over the United States have visited Mil- 
waukee to see these centers. For a brief period 
Mr. Berg served as a field worker of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
He also served as executive of the Cleveland Rec- 
reation Council for several years and at the time 
of his death, had just accepted a position as rec- 
reation executive in Newark, N. J. 

He was always courageous, fearless, thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of recreation, giving of him- 
self without limit, a hard worker, a good fighter. 
At our recreation congresses and at our meetings 
of recreation executives, Harold Berg will be 
sorely missed. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education of Mil- 
waukee, held on February fifth, Milton C. Potter, 
Superintendent of Schools, spoke in memory of 
Harold O. Berg: 

“Mr. President, I wish to thank you for giving 
me the opportunity and the time for a tribute of 
praise for a colleague of mine and an employee of 
yours, who has passed to his reward. The passing 
of Harold O. Berg should be noted by the mem- 
bers of the Board whom he served so long and 
faithfully; on behalf of the children and the young 
people as well as the recreational life of this city. 
The expressions of great loss in his passing heard 
in Cleveland and Newark accord with the abiding 
record made by him in the hearts of all Milwaukee 
people. It is a privilege to express to the sorrow- 
ing family and to you, on behalf of the superin- 
tendency, my personal profound sympathy in our 
common loss and my hearty appreciation of the 
precious possession we share in the record he made 
in Milwaukee and in America.” 


Miniature Aviation in Elmira.—The Elmira 
Miniature Aviation Club, conducted by the Rec- 
reation Commission, meets twice a week. On one 
night the boys have their business meeting; the 
other evening is work night. In order to help the 
boys in their construction work a motion picture 
entitled, “How to Build Model Planes,” was 
shown to 200 boys at City Hall. 
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We Attend the State Field Ball Game for 
Girls in Maryland 


By Eruet Bowers 


The day was dull and gloomy as we gathered 
on the boat for the ride to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. We were rather dull, too, for it was 
only eight o’clock in the morning, but we were 
not gloomy! This was a very important day for 
the whole group. For the members of the Play- 
ground Athletic League staff it meant the proof 
of their belief in competition for girls, even to 
state competitions, toward which they have been 
working for fifteen vears. For the squad of six- 
teen boys from a high school near Baltimore, it 
meant the day when they played in the state 
soccer game, and for the twelve girls from Tow- 
son High School, also near Baltimore, it meant 
the greatest day in their lives. They were the 
winners of the Western Shore Field Ball tourna- 
ment for girls and today they were to meet the 
Eastern Shore champions to determine which 
team was the field ball champions of the state of 
Maryland. It was an important day for the 
coaches and chaperones of the two teams, too. 
3ut none of them considered the day more out- 
standing than did the observer of Girls’ Athletics 
who had dashed from the mid west (though not 
from Missouri) to view this undertaking which 
is apparently against all the principles of modern 
athletics for women and girls. These girls and 
this Playground Athletic League were undertak- 
ing the impossible, so the outsider thought, but 
neither time nor tide nor the Pennsylvania rail- 
road could have kept this Doubting Thomas from 
seeing for herself state competition for girls. 

The outsider’s interest was centered, naturally, 
in the Towson High School girls, for the boys 
from the other high school were, in her eyes, only 
a complicating factor. Her first interest was in 
the appearance and behavior of the girls on the 
two hour boat trip. These Western Shore girl 
champions were real American girls, fourteen, 
fifteen and sixteen years of age. They had long 
hair, short hair and hair between the two lengths. 
They had straight hair or curly hair as Nature had 
provided. They all had rosy cheeks, good posture, 
a graceful walk, clear skins that needed no pow- 
der, and the brightest eyes you ever did see. Prac- 
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tically the whole group wore middies, plaited 
skirts and dark blue sweaters, and of course, com- 
fortable trim shoes. They weren't athletic look- 
ing, they were easy to look at, and made you real- 
ize that there were real girls in the world besides 
“She-Men” and ‘‘Flappers.” For two hours they 
explored the boat, every nook and cranny, and 
walked and walked, twos and threes together, 
arm in arm. A few danced together in the same 
manner as they walked, deliberately, calmly. Once 
or twice some of the boys asked for a dance, and 
the girls accepted, but they did not change their 
style of dancing. 

When we left the boat we drove to Centerville, 
Maryland, where the game was to be played. The 
boys drove to Chestertown where they were to 
play their soccer game. Not long after our ar- 
rival a group of girls in green bloomers, white 
middies and dark blue sweaters, and will wonders 
never cease !—with their stockings not only over 
their knees, but actually meeting their bloomers, 
came out on the field. It was our Towson team 
ready for the game. A few minutes later a dupli- 
cate. group from Chestertown, dressed in white 
middies, black bloomers and red sweaters arrived 
in a bus. In looks, in action, they were like the 
Western Shore team. We even noticed that some 
members of the Eastern Shore group displayed a 
plentiful crop of freckles as frankly as did our 
companions on the boat. 

We wished for a camera, with a film for taking 
pictures in color. The heavy clouds of the morn- 
ing had disappeared and the sky was brilliantly 
blue, with a noonday sun warming our backs as 
well as our hearts. Our eight or ten cars were 
parked near the school building. About forty cars 
filled with friends and relatives of the Chester- 
town girls were ranged in an orderly row along 
the edge of the still slightly green, (and in places, 
slightly muddy) field. A few officials in warm 
coats were still marking off the field. The School 
Superintendent of Centerville whose guests we 
were, was working in his shirt sleeves to get the 
field prepared on time. Along the side of the field 
was a perfect circle of girls in green and blue, 
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while nearby was another of red and black. Songs 
and yells for the other team came from the midst 
of each group of figures. The whistle blew, the 
circles dissolved and rearranged themselves in 
even rows of five, three, two and one, in each half 
of the field. The first State Champion Field Ball 
Game for girls was about to begin! 

In case you do not know the game of field ball, 
may we take this time to explain that it is prac- 
tically basketball played in soccer formation on a 
soccer field or whatever field you may have. The 
goals are like hockey goals but are eight feet wide 
and high. Goal and penalty areas are marked as 
in soccer, and the center of the field is marked, 
as is the spot in the penalty area where a penalty 
shot is taken. Eleven players compose a team. 
Basketball rules of guarding and passing are ob- 
served, and when a foul is made a free throw is 
given the opposing team, except when the defend- 
ing team makes a foul in its own penalty area, 
the attacking team is given a penalty shot, with 
every one except the thrower of the attacking 
team and the goal keeper of the defense standing 
outside of the penalty area. The only outstand- 
ing rules are that the ball when thrown forward 
must travel at least fifteen feet, and that a fum- 
bled ball may not be recovered by the girl who 
fumbles. 

This game is splendid, in that it requires great 
skill in running, jumping, catching and throwing, 
provides plenty of activity, slight bodily contact, 
skillful team work and no overexertion, (except 
on the part of the referee). Because of the fum- 
bling rule (or good playing) the ball is seldom on 
the ground, and thus there is very little scramb- 
ling for the ball. Most of the shots are long dis- 
tance overhead shots well placed to be received 
by a team member. 

Of this particular Towson versus Chestertown 
game we can do little but rave! The ability of 
the girls cannot be described. Thoughts came into 
our mind, such as “poetry of motion” and other 
disconnected phrases of bygone classroom days. 
Now flying down the field with the speed and 
grace of a doe we once saw in Maine, now mov- 
ing as slowly and gracefully as a debutante on a 
ballroom floor, now picking a ball from the air 
or swooping down and rising as does a kingfisher, 
these girls never made an ungraceful gesture or 
a wasted motion. Speed, power and control were 
exhibited every minute of the game. It was a 
fascinating composition of color and action which 
would delight the heart of a dancer and as thrill- 
ing a game to watch as any sports enthusiast 


could desire. In the first half the Towson girls 
scored a goal, the Chestertown girls retaliated, 
and the Western Shore girls scored again making 
the score 4 to 2 in favor of Towson. After the 
rest period in which the Towson girls returned to 
the school building and the Chestertown girls 
chatted with their friends on the sidelines, the 
game was renewed and the Chestertown girls tied 
the score in the first few minutes of play. And 
thus it remained through the third and fourth 
quarters, Chestertown outplaying Towson but un- 
able to make another goal. In the last minute of 
play, the Towson girls caught the ball, took it 
down the field with wonderful pass work and 
scored a goal just fifteen seconds before the timer 
blew the whistle to end the game. 

Then came the most interesting part of the 
whole day, and the proof of the wisdom of the 
Playground Athletic League Director in building 
fifteen years before he permitted a state cham- 
pionship game for girls. As soon as the whistle 
was blown which ended the game, the conglom- 
erate mass of girls in red and black, and green 
and blue, resolved into two homogeneous circles 
and gave a cheer for the other team. The 
visitor expected this but held her breath for the 
next move, then gave an exclamation of pleasure. 
Like two rivers of brightly colored waters meet- 
ing and mingling, those two groups of girls actu- 
ally ran to each other and stood there arm in 
arm, reds and greens, winners and losers, chat- 
ting as if they had always known one another. 
While they were comparing notes on the game, 
the custodian of awards of the Playground Ath- 
letic League came up with her cards, pencils and 
medals. Each girl filled out a card with her name, 
address, school, age, and event and handed it in. 
Then the two teams lined up behind their cap- 
tains, and each girl received her medal. These 
were all the same, except that the winners had a 
gold bar attached with the figure of a girl throw- 
ing a basketball on it, the losers, a similar bar in 
silver. The substitutes received the same medal 
in bronze. The winning team was presented with 
the new ball that was used in the game, and the 
first state championship contest for the girls of 
Maryland was over. 

The game was over, but not the day. As soon 
as the Towson girls had dressed, they with their 
teachers and a mother and brother or two, had 
dinner at the Centerville Hotel. They were quiet, 
almost too quiet. Were they tired? No! Two 
hours later we saw them at the bay waiting for the 
boat back to Baltimore. There they were, arm in 
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arm as usual, hiking down the road, exploring the 
deserted amusement park near the wharf, climb- 
ing on a shed roof, looking for nuts among the 
dry leaves, and generally having the time of their 
lives. 

At this minute our soccer boys return, also 
the victors. They were noisy, and were doing 
everything to celebrate, climbing poles, knocking 
each other down, singing pep songs and “Sweet 
Adeline” in true barroom tenor style. When they 
saw the girls returning they gave them a rousing 
cheer, and ran to meet them with noisy congratu- 
lations and some hand shaking, but it was notice- 
able that the girls were not so enthusiastic. The 
boys quieted down, and drifted away, while the 
girls continued on their cars to await the arrival 
of the boat. 

Two hours again on the boat, two hours for 
those girls to rest’. . . if they needed it! No, 
they were enjoying every minute of the trip. 
They knew the boat now, and there was no need 
to explore it further, so they gathered at the 
dance floor, and again danced with each other. 
This was too much for the excited boys. One of 
thent mounted the orchestra platform in the mid- 
dle, and elected himself Master of Ceremonies. 
The rest assumed the more humble roles of Mas- 
ters of the Exchequer, feeding nickels into the 
Othophonic Victrola when necessary. A Paul 
Jones was organized and enjoyed, then another, 
and still another. Nor did the girls drift out with 
a boy or two to wander the decks, but all stayed, 
and danced and danced, until after the twelfth 
Paul Jones we lost count and resolved to rest 
from the strain of an arduous day in which we 
had done nothing, while those young folks danc- 
ing there had done everything. 

While resting we wondered how such a miracle 
as a perfectly successful state competition for 
girls could have been accomplished. So we asked 
Dr. Burdick. As we have said, this is the cul- 
mination of fifteen years of education for com- 
petition. Games were played in the schools, and 
then with nearby schools for years before a coun- 
ty meet was held. For many more years a broad 
intra-mural program of games lead up to a per- 
centage tournament for county champions. This 
year the consent of seventeen out of twenty-one 
County School Superintendents was received, 
sanctioning a state tournament for girls’ field 
ball. The remaining four were either not yet 
prepared to permit their girls to enter or could 
not possibly have a county meet. So with the con- 
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sent of the State Superintendent of Education 
and with the sanction of a large majority of 
County Superintendents, the intra-mural field ball 
games were played during September, the per- 
centage tournaments in the counties in October, 
and then Maryland was ready to watch the prog- 
ress of the State Championship. As soon as the 
county champions were decided, the leading teams 
of each county met their nearest neighbor. Hav- 
ing played the first round, the second and further 
rounds were continued until Western Shore and 
Eastern Shore Champions were decided early in 
December. All of these games were conducted by 
the members of the Playground Athletic League’s 
staff of women leaders. These state workers 
always work as hard with the women coaches as 
with the team. All the officials for the county and 
district games are members of the staff, and even 
the State Game itself, which was played on neu- 
tral territory, by the way, was entirely conducted 
by the women of the Playground Athletic League. 

Sut to come back to our victorious girls! As 
the boat neared Baltimore the girls whom we 
had come to admire so much, gathered up their 
belongings and entered their cars for the short 
ride to their homes near the city. All day we had 
been with them or near them; all day we had 
heard their happy laughter and the low murmur 
of their voices, yet never did we once hear a 
single sentence which could be heard across the 
room, nor a yell or scream or giggle that was in 
the least conspicuous. Dr. Burdick and the staff 


were high in their praise of the coaches of the 
two teams. We want to praise the girls of the 
teams also—and even state wide competition for 
girls when so properly conducted as in Maryland. 


Springfield, Missouri 
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Oglebay Park 


A Girt ETERNAL TO THE CITIZENS OF WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


A recent gift by the late Colonel E. W. Ogle- 
bay of 750 acres of beautiful mountain woodland 
provides for the citizens of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, and for the people of the entire State, a 
public park area, outstanding in natural beauty 
and in recreational and cultural advantages. The 
tract, known until recently as ‘‘Waddington 
Farm,” was for many years Colonel Oglebay’s 
private estate. Beginning in 1901 with twenty- 
five acres and a portion of the present mansion, 
the estate increased until it comprised at the time 
of his death a total of 754 acres. Being interested 
in public education and in the improvement of 
farm methods, Colonel Oglebay devoted much of 
his personal time to experimentation along agricul- 
tural lines. He contributed generously of his 
means and time to the improvement of agriculture 
in West Virginia and to the establishment even- 
tually of the State Agricultural Extension Service. 

The estate rapidly became a place of beauty 
and utility under his direction. Many acres were 
attractively landscaped. Trees and shrubs were 
imported lavishly from abroad until today there 
are about 700 varieties and 350 species. Eleven 
miles of hard surface roads and a fascinating 
serpentine walk a mile in extent were built. A 
miniature arboretum was also established. There 
are sixty-five buildings of various kinds on the 
farm. ‘These include the great Mansion House, 
the club house, buildings originally occupied by 
the farm and dairy staff, greenhouses, the hackney 
stables built in the form of a huge hollow square, 
barns, exhibition shed, and refrigeration plant. 
The present reproduction value of the estate is 
estimated at between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 

Colonel Oglebay died June 22, 1926. In his 
will he left this beautiful estate to the City of 
Wheeling to be used in perpetuity for park and 
recreation purposes. Although given until July 
1, 1929, in which to make its decision, the City 
Council of Wheeling accepted the property in 
July, 1928. Its direction and maintenance are 
under the jurisdiction of the Wheeling Park 
Commission. Colonel Oglebay’s estate is gener- 
ously financing its operation until July 1, 1929. 
In accordance with the provisions of the will the 
name “Waddington” was changed to “Oglebay 
Park.” 


Chrispin Oglebay, nephew of the donor and a 
trustee of the estate, early realized the importance 
of formulating a program of activities which 
might be carried on at Oglebay Park. He be- 
lieved that the usefulness of the area should be 
demonstrated. The cooperation and assistance 
of many experts were enlisted to study the site 
and advise regarding its possibilities. He obtained 
reports and recommendations from leading 
authorities in the country on parks, recreation, 
education, music, and nature study. The Ex- 
tension Division of the University of West Vir- 
ginia has given generous service through special 
studies and through members of its staff who have 
been intimately associated with the plans being 
developed. In addition, Mr. Oglebay traveled 
widely and read extensively so that he might form 
his own opinions. As the result of his sympathetic 
understanding of the problem and of all the 
studies that were made, remarkable progress has 
already come in making Oglebay Park an agency 
of public service along many lines. 

Picnickers Welcome 

Thousands of men, women, and children, not 
only from Wheeling and surrounding sections 
but also from other parts of West Virginia and 
neighboring states, visited the park during the 
past summer and enjoyed the recreation program 
provided. The special activities regularly avail- 
able inchided concerts, lectures, group and family 
outings, picnics, games, hikes, camping and nature 
study. Early in the summer eighteen attractive 
spots for picnicking were selected and equipped 
with fireplaces, tables, and benches. These facili- 
ties were tested thoroughly in the big community 
celebration held on Memorial Day. Thirteen 
community associations of Wheeling participated. 
About 15,000 people came to the park to take 
part in or otherwise enjoy the band concerts, 
addresses, flag presentation, songs, athletic events 
and a play given in the Little Theater. 

A public invitation brought fifteen hundred or 
more individuals to the park on July Fourth. 
They represented fifty agencies—churches, Sun- 
day schools, clubs, business organizations, and 
family groups. Each week throughout the sum- 
mer months found many families at the park for 
picnics and outdoor recreation. Occasional use 
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of the facilities have been made in carrying out 
week-end hikes, week-end camping and council 
fires. On a Sunday afternoon one would have 
seen scores of family groups who had come in 
automobiles from various parts of West Virginia 
and neighboring states as well as from the City 
of Wheeling. During the summer a total of 7,865 
persons in small parties enjoyed such outings at 
the park. In addition 23,355 picnickers came in 
larger groups from churches, schools, social 
agencies, clubs, and business organizations. 

These picnic and outdoor programs have been 
under the direction of a trained leader. All 
persons applying for use of the picnic facilities 
were obliged to register and an effort was made 
to assist each organized group wishing help to 
work out a program of recreation activities suit- 
able for the occasion. In many cases the aid of 
the director was asked 


Camps and 4 H Clubs 


Through the cooperation of the Boy Scouts of 
Wheeling a camp was established at the park. 
Its purpose was to give any Scout in Wheeling 
a chance to camp in the open for as long as he 
desired to stay. It was in charge of a Scout 
leader who cooperated with the park authorities 
in providing a program of activities which in- 
cluded assistance to the naturalist in building 
nature trails. 

About 125 boys and girls enjoyed the benefits 
of the “4-H Club” camp during August. Lodging 
was provided in two double houses on the estate 
and meals were served at the Mansion. At- 
tendance at the camp was in the nature of an 
award since only children who had completed 
successfully a prescribed “4-H Club’ project could 
attend. Thirty-five farm women enjoyed a like 
privilege through the farm women’s camp con- 
ducted by the Farm Women’s Club. Any farm 
woman residing in the four counties of the Pan- 
handle District was eligible to attend. In both 
camps a regular program of activities was pro- 
vided through the cooperation of the park staff. 
Getting Acquainted with Nature 

The nature work, in the hands of an experienced 
naturalist, has offered a program of special in- 
terest and value, especially considering the brief 
period since its inauguration. Early in the spring 
work was begun on a mile and a half nature trail 
which winds from the botton of a beautiful ravine 
up a deep, wooded hollow. Trees and plants were 
labeled extensively with the common and scien- 
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tific names, and with interesting facts regarding 
their source and characteristics. An attractive 
rustic entrance to the trail has been built and will 
contain, under glass, wood specimens and pictures 
which can be studied before following the trail 
itself. With the aid of the State Geological Sur- 
vey the rock strata have all been located and this 
information has been placed on a large chart. 

In June a Nature Training School of two 
weeks’ duration was conducted under the leader- 
ship of nationally known leaders in this field. 
Thirty-four students attended all or most of the 
sessions. In addition to the classes, bird walks, 
round-tables, and council fires made up the daily 
program. The interest manifested has insured 
a second school next year which is intended to 
make a wider appeal to nature lovers throughout 
the State. Sunday morning bird walks were in- 
stituted as a result of the interest shown during 
the Nature Training School. This walk was con- 
ducted each Sunday morning during the season 
under the direction of the naturalist. At the close 
of the walk the group assembled about an out- 
door fireplace for breakfast, which had been 
prepared by a member of the park staff. Begin- 
ning with sixty-four people from Wheeling and 
vicinity on the first walk, the number increased 
to a maximum of 125. The thirty Sunday morn- 
ing bird walks conducted during the season were 
attended by 1554 persons. As a part of the gen- 
eral biological survey of Oglebay Park a rather 
comprehensive bird study has been started. In- 
complete observation during the summer months 
revealed ninety-seven species as visiting the park. 

A demand for instruction in nature lore other 
than birdlore resulted in the organization of 
Saturday afternoon nature walks during which 
the leader gave general nature talks on plants, 
trees, and geologic formations. The outdoor sup- 
per which followed was an attractive feature. 
The director of the nature study program has 
had numerous requests also from organized 
groups for special illustrated lectures, nature 
walks and hikes. Civic clubs, farm groups, and 
other organizations of Wheeling and nearby sec- 
tions are asking continuously for addresses. More- 
over requests have come for news articles and 
radio talks. Such service is doing much to ex- 
tend public interest in the outdoor advantages 
of Oglebay Park. 

Other interesting plans for enlargement of the 
nature study work are under way. The basement 
of the club house, one of the buildings on the 
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estate, is to be fitted up as a small museum which 
will reflect the natural history of the park. Sev- 
eral small collections, some of them by local youth 
organizations, have already been made and others 
are in process. Through the work being done 
by the nature directors, together with visiting 
specialists, it is the aim to complete in the future 
a comprehensive biological survey which will in- 
clude a list of all species of plant and animal life 
in the park. This task will require several years 
for completion. 

Most far reaching in ultimate results, perhaps, 
is the plan for an organized nature study program 
in cooperation with the public schools of Wheel- 
The idea has been received 
with marked interest and some of the school 
systems have requested a series of nature lectures 
during the coming school year. Already units of 
classes are being brought to the park to spend a 
portion or all of a day. The instruction given is 
arranged jointly by the teacher in charge and the 
nature leader. 

The present nursery is the outgrowth of an 
elaborate system of greenhouses maintained at 
Oglebay Park when it was a private estate. Many 
of the 1,500,000 trees in the nursery today will 
be used for the beautification of Oglebay Park, 
or other Wheeling park and recreation areas, for 
road-side planting, and for general public use 
throughout the State. A tract of about fifty acres 


ing and vicinity. 


is used for nursery purposes. 
Art and Handcraft Popular 


A special program of art and handcraft has 
Interest in this field began 
with the handcraft instruction conducted during 
the Nature Training School. Boys and girls at- 
tending the “4-H Club” camp were taught the 
rudiments of art metal work, basketry, weaving, 
leather work, and clay modeling. A _ suitable 
program of interior decorating, designing and rug 
weaving was conducted for the farm women dur- 
ing their camp period. The trained worker in 
charge of this project cooperated with the arbor- 
etum in the preparation of artistic and educa- 
tional labels. The Art Sketching Week held 
during July under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club of Wheeling was an important development. 
Pupils were allowed to work independent of in- 
struction or in regular classes. Much of their 
time was occupied in field work. 


been inaugurated. 


Music Program Attracts Many 


A program of instrumental and vocal music 


under the direction of a well known musician 
provided a series of regular calendar events dur- 
ing the summer months. The hearty coopera- 
tion of the Wheeling Music Society made pos- 
sible a series of band and orchestral concerts on 
Sunday afternoons during July and August. The 
attendance of these concerts for the two months 
was 3965. Each Sunday evening a vesper ser- 
vice was held at the park, the attendance varying 
from 200 to 600. This particular activity was a 
cooperative effort between the various religious 
organizations of Wheeling and the director of 
music activities at Oglebay Park. Each Satur- 
day evening was devoted to a special program 
known as “Panhandle Night,” so-called because 
of the park’s location in that region of the State 
known as the “Northern Panhandle.” Speakers 
of national renown in their various fields were 
brought to the park. Among the subjects 


_presented through such addresses were West Vir- 


ginia folklore and West Virginia architecture. 
A half hour of music appropriate to the general 
program was provided with each talk. More than 
2000 persons were attracted to the lectures which 
were designed to provide a program combining 
recreation, entertainment, and culture in harmony 
with the park and its surrounding. 

One of the aims of the Music Department is 
to help existing organizations of a miscellaneous 
nature—groups of persons who love music for 
its own sake but who need the stimulus of out- 
side encouragement and leadership. From such 
groups may develop orchestras, bands, or choral 
clubs able to give creditable programs. It is the 
hope of the music staff that general musical ap- 
preciation and participation by the surrounding 
region may be enlarged by offering regularly the 
opportunity to hear, play, and study the works 
of the masters. 


Horseback Riding Encouraged 


The interest being manifest in horseback riding 
is a further testimony to the general appeal Ogle- 
bay Park holds for the lovers of outdoor life. 
Members of the Bridle and Saddle Club of Wheel- 
ing took the initiative. Since late June when 
riding actually started the general public has 
sought opportunities increasingly to participate 
in this sport. Fourteen horses, most of them 
available for public use, are now housed in the 
excellently equipped stable, the original property 
of the estate. Good riding equipment—saddles 
and bridles—has been acquired. During the 
month of August 297 rides were supplied by the 
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trained riding master in charge. The last week 
of that month alone brought fifteen new appli- 
cants. At present eighty-five percent of the riders 
are non-club members. 


A Delightful Convention Center 


As a conference and convention center Oglebay 
Park has accommodated city, county, Panhandle, 
and state meetings. Recent gatherings of special 
interest to park and recreation workers include 
the conference of community playground and rec- 
reation workers from West Virginia cities, the 
regional meeting of the American Country Life 
Association, and the Ohio Valley Regional Con- 
ference on state parks. The spacious mansion 
house, the club house, and other buildings afford 
special facilities for lectures, conferences, dinners 
and social functions. During the five months 
ending September Ist a total of 7,449 meals were 
served in the mansion dining room. 

While some of the work being done at the park 
is experimental, the public response to the various 
projects undertaken is prophetic of the contribu- 
tion still to be made by this great center of out- 
door life. 


| Jacksonville Holds 
Model Boat Contest 


A model boat contest conducted in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, consisted of six events in two 
classes as follows: 

The events for children’s boats were covered in 
three classes—12 to 25 inches over all; 25 to 42 
inches over all, and 42 through 72 inches over all. 

The power boats were permitted to use any 
known means of propulsion and were divided into 
three classes—A, 57 to 72 inches over all; B, 42 
inches to 57 inches over all; C, anything under 42 


inches. 


Rules 


There are only two rules as follows: 

1. No pushing rule. At the start boats must 
be held by contestant until the wind fills the sails 
and takes the boat of its own volition. In regard 
to boats touching the bank, contestant must not 
touch boat until some part, keel or bow, has 
touched the ground and come to a decided stop, 
and then he may turn the boat about and allow the 


wind to fill the sails, but under no circumstances 
may the boat be pushed. In case of a calm, the 
judges have the right to call off the race. 

Participants in power boat races will not be per- 
mitted to shove boats off the bank. In case all 
boats touch shore, the boat closest to goal line 
wins, the second nearest will be second, the third 
will be declared third. In case one boat only 
crosses the line, it will be declared the winner and 
the others second and third, according to respec- 
tive positions on the bank. In case two boats 
cross the line, third place will be taken by the 
one nearest the goal line at time of hitting the 
bank. 


At the Conventions 


The importance of planning for play and rec- 
reation space as a part of housing improvement 
was emphasized by many speakers at the Tenth 
National Conference on Housing in Philadelphia, 
January 28-30. 

Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the National 
Housing Association, suggested that when slum 
areas are cleared the houses may be rebuilt on 
the outer strip of the area to a depth of about 
thirty feet, leaving the entire interior of the clear- 
ed space, running perhaps miles in length, for 
parks and playgrounds. 

Gardens, playgrounds, and tennis courts are be- 
ing provided in connection with the building 
through government loans in Great Britain of two 
and a half million houses for both workers and the 
“white collar” class, said Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, 
a writer on economic affairs. The houses are 
erected by local authorities and are built twelve 
to the acre in cities and eight to the acre in vil- 
lages. 

Describing the reclamation of the backyard, 
John Ihlder, executive director of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, stated that for tenement 
dwellers a common park in the rear of the dwell- 
ings is satisfactory, but many people prefer more 
privacy. Some people like to putter around in 
their old clothes. “So the backyard is coming 
back, not as a catch-all, but as a garden. The open 
fire has returned. Garden walls and hedges to 
interrupt the view are desirable. The backyard 
has become a private domain where the family 
may have its outdoor activities. It is becoming 
the outdoor living room of the house.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Can Private Golf Courses Be Preserved 


tor Community Recreation ? 


On September 26, 1928, the following letter 
was received by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America from A. P. Greensfelder, 
Chairman, St. Louis County Parks and Play- 
ground Committee. 

“As a member of a Committee on County 
Parks and Playgrounds, we are confronted with 
a large number of golf courses which are now in 
existence in this district. 

“It seems quite plain to us that it is in the in- 
terest of the general community that these private 
golf grounds should become publicly owned in 
time. In other words, it looks foolish to us that 
these private golf courses should be sold for land 
subdivisions, built up with expensive buildings 
and then have the community come along ten or 
twenty years later and condemn a block or more 
in order to make public playgrounds. 

“It certainly seems natural to try to plan in 
this district, as in every other urban district in 
America, to continue these 100 acre tracts as pub- 
licly owned playgrounds or golf courses which 
are being vacated. It is our thought, therefore, 
that whenever these private groups desire to re- 
linquish same as golf courses and move out- 
wardly as occasion and habit indicates, the com- 
munity should step in and take possession under 
some equitable arrangement. 

“One plan which suggests itself is that the golf 
club might be released of all real estate taxes on 
the basis that it will sell to the community at its 
original purchase price or at an approved value 
at the time the plan becomes effective, whenever 
they desire to close up the golf links and move 
elsewhere. In the meantime, the community 
would obtain the equivalent taxes thus omitted 
through the increased value of the surrounding 
land which always follows the location of a golf 
course. 

“On the basis that the taxes average 1% of 
the actual value of land and improvements, this 
1% re-capitalized in thirty-three years would pay 
for the original cost of the land, which is the 
basis of amortization of land loans under the 
Federal Land Bank System. 

“The community is not taxed for schools, roads 
or many public facilities which would otherwise 
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occupy the area of the golf course, so that in 
reality it is not furnishing so much service to the 
golf course area as it does to the surrounding 
area, thus again in a sense, equalizing the non- 
remittance of taxes. 

“We believe that this is rapidly becoming a 
vital question in city and playground planning, 
and would, therefore, appreciate having your As- 
sociation consider this problem and advise us as 
to any modifications, suggestions or comments 
which you may have as well as your thought as 
to how best it could be put into execution.” 

The Association wrote to a number of archi- 
tects, city planners and other experts asking their 
opinions on the question raised by Mr. Greens- 
felder. The answers are so interesting that we 
are making them available to our readers. 


From E, M. Bassett, Legal Adviser, Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs 


“The constitutions of our states nearly all re- 
quire that private property be assessed at its fair 
value. The suggestion made would require the 
amendment of these state constitutions. Voters 
would be disinclined to favor such a provision be- 
cause it would be followed, they would fear, by 
other exemptions. 

“Most golf clubs would decline to agree to sell 
to the municipality or any one else at cost. 

“Assessments for benefits are about as import- 
ant as taxes and would serve to complicate the 
method of exemption. 

“You will perhaps remember my paper now on 
file with the Regional Plan outlining a method oi 
the state’s taking by eminent domain under no- 
tice and entry a public easement in certain locali- 
ties preventing more than 3% of structure on any 
lot. Such a public easement would preserve golf 
courses, race tracks, airplane fields. Such open 
spaces would not need sewers and other expen- 
sive utilities and should not be assessed. Actual 
value would remain low and therefore the assess- 
ment for taxes would be low. I must confess that 
since writing the paper I have not found many 
property owners who would think well of the 
taking of such a public easement. Nearly every- 
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body wants the natural increment in value of 
land, and even if one knows that the land will 
not go up very fast, he wants the satisfaction of 
getting for himself whatever increment there is. 

“The problem of golf courses is one that has 
interested me extremely. There should be some 
way that they can be preserved for future parks. 
Better yet, there should be some way that they 
can be kept as open places without being an actual 
expense to the municipality as parks and public 
golf courses are.” 


From Thomas Adams, General Director of Plans 
and Surveys Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs 


‘In every regional plan the question arises as to 
the desirability of preserving private open spaces 
for such recreation uses as golf courses. Those 
who study the growth of cities observe that most 
of the central areas are over-built and that more 
open space is needed within them; that it would 
have been desirable, had it been practicable, to 
keep land free of building for recreation to a 
ereater extent than has been done, and that by 
having more open space and consequently less 
built area, there would not be so much conges- 
tion as well as inconvenience to the population in 
reaching their facilities for outdoor recreation. 

“It has also been observed that the present 
tendency of population to disperse into distant 
suburbs, with the effect that this has in causing 
congestion and economic losses in travel, is due 
to the desire of people to live where they can ob- 
tain access to open areas. Unfortunately, as they 
move outward they increase the demands for the 
use of land for building, and in time this destroys 
one of the facilities that has stimulated residen- 
tial growth in the suburbs. 

“It is possible to add to the open areas in the 
central districts only by the very expensive pro- 
cess of carrying away buildings or utilizing land 
of high building value. It is still possible, how- 
ever, to acquire land in the nearer suburbs to give 
reasonable recreation opportunities. In the dis- 
tant suburbs there is no excuse for not planning 
adequate open space and having it reserved per- 
manently for the benefit of the future popula- 
tion. 

“Tt seems desirable, as already stated, that this 
open space should consist not only of public res- 
ervations but of large private reservations. The 
problem of the planner is to find out how the lat- 
ter can be secured in addition to the former. He 


sees the economy which would result to the city 
from having necessary open space reserved with- 
mit cost to itself in acquisition and maintenance. 
He sees also the values which would accrue to 
building property fronting on private open space 
in which the residents would have the use lim- 
ited to themselves. He also sees that whereas 
public authorities are backward in buying land in 
advance of actual need, those who are interested 
in forming golf and country clubs are prepared 
to travel some distances into more open country 
where they select areas suitable, for permanent 
reservation. While they are using these areas, 
residential growth takes place surrounding them 
and a population is attracted which increases the 
desirability of the private spaces being perman- 
ently kept open. 

“There is no doubt that it would be an immense 
advantage to the community to have the private 
areas permanently reserved. The whole question 
is how it can be done, and this presents serious 
difficulties. The principal difficulty is with the 
system of taxation and probably even more with 
the methods which are used in applying that sys- 
tem. For my own part, I cannot perceive 
why it is equitable to exempt so-called charit- 
able property from taxation and not exempt 
land that is used for recreation purposes. I 
admit that there is a distinction, unfavorable 
to the latter, namely that its use may be limited 
to a small group, but when we consider the 
value which such open space is to the com- 
munity as a whole, merely as “lung” space, it 
would be as proper to exempt it as to exempt, 
say, a cemetery or some charitable institution 
which is indirectly a source of profit to small 
groups. In the case of the private open space, 
however, the exemption should only be made on 
condition that the land is kept free of building, 
either for such specified time as the public de- 
mands, or permanently. 

“Now, why should owners agree to keep land 
open permanently, merely to save themselves 
from paying taxes? We will assume that if they 
were to do so, that is to allow the land to be zoned 
as permanent private open space, the city would 
only charge taxes on the basis of its capital value 
for the purpose for which it was zoned. Are there 
golf clubs and other owners who would likely 
agree to this arrangement if it were made legally 
practicable? My own feeling is that many of 
them would welcome such an opportunity. The 
rapid increase in taxation is going gradually to 
take away so much of the increment of land value 
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that, in my judgment, people will be glad to have. 


land zoned for open space if by that means they 
can save themselves from paying taxes on its 
building value. Of course if the city is not pre- 
pared to grant the necessary relief of taxation 
there is not hope of getting this zoning done.” 


From George B. Ford, Vice-President Technical 
Advisory Corporation, New York 


“Mr. Greensfelder’s question is a natural and 
logical one. At first thought, it would seem ob- 
vious that private golf grounds should become 
publicly owned in time. That is, the city should 
buy them when the private golf club is ready to 
give them up. The remission of taxes on private 
golf clubs, provided the club agrees to sell the 
course to the city at the original price paid when- 
ever the club is ready to abandon it, would also 
seem like a capital suggestion. 

“There is no question but that golf courses are 
desirable. The demand is constantly increasing 
and there seems to be many public golf courses 
that are actually paying a large part, if not all, 
of their cost. 

“However, in practice what happens is this: 
a golf club sells its course because (1) most of 
the members have moved farther out into the 
country; (2) land values have risen so in the 
neighborhood of the club that the members pre- 
fer to sell out and take their profit and buy a new 
course farther out where land is cheaper; (3) 
taxes have risen so that the members can no long- 
er afford to pay them. 

“The remission of taxes, provided the club 
would sell on abandonment to the city at the 
original price paid, would offer no inducement to 
the club to sell. In other words, they would hang 
on to their land indefinitely hoping they would get 
the court to set aside the agreement with the city 
so that they could sell out at a profit and even 
after selling out, pay back taxes to the city. 

“A golf club which is too dear for a wealthy 
private club to retain is probably too dear for the 
city to own and maintain. In other words, a 
municipal golf club should be on cheap land on 
the outskirts and not on expensive land in the 
more built-up portions of the city. 

“A 9 or 18 hole golf course is rarely less than 
80 or 90 acres, or 150 to 200 acres in extent. 
Either acreage is unnecessarily large; in fact, 
wastefully large for a playground or playfield. 
Therefore, if the city took the land over for play 
purposes other than golf, it would have to use 


most of the land for a public park—not for a 
playground—or else sell the land. 

“As a matter of fact, most private golf courses 
that have come on the market have been poorly 
located for either a public golf course or a public 
recreation park. 

“The average public playfield is not a welcome 
neighbor. ‘The type of high class residence which 
often grows up around a private golf course 
would consider itself seriously damaged if that 
golf course were to be converted into a public 
playfield. The children who live in the nearby 
houses would rarely be the kind who would use 
such a playfield. 

“In general, each case should be treated on its 
own merits. There would undoubtedly be some 
golf courses that could be taken over by the mu- 
nicipality for golf, recreation or park uses, but in 
the majority of cases I feel that it would be 
cheaper and more effective in the long run for 
the city to get the taxes it can from the private 
golf course and use those taxes in amortizing the 
purchase of other land ideally suited to public 
golf, park or play use.” 


From Lee F. Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation 


“IT sympathize with Mr. Greensfelder’s pur- 
pose to preserve these open areas in residential 
districts, but I fear that his plan has some diffi- 
culties in it. I should expect that it would be 
very difficult to get legislation authorizing tax 
exemption for privately-owned golf courses. And 
if this were possible, I doubt if it would achieve 
the purpose in view. There would be no induce- 
ment for the club to sell its home if it were able 
to carry the investment on the original initial cost 
and that without any taxes to pay. I should think 
they would want to keep the course in their 
possession permanently. That would, of course 
still leave it as an open area which achieves a 
part of Mr. Greensfelder’s purpose. 

“On the other hand, greatly increased values 
which would come from high class residential de- 
velopments around such an area would be an in- 
ducement for the club to dispose of its holdings 
at a nice profit and re-invest the proceeds in much 
improved holdings elsewhere on less expensive 
land. I know that the Englewood Golf Club is 
selling its property at a very attractive price and 
re-investing it in another golf course and club 
house a little farther out from the center of popu- 
lation. A friend of mine who is a member of the 
club tells me that they will be able to pay for the 
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new course and its development and a fine club 
house, and in addition refund to the members 
about double their original investment. This En- 
glewood course lies near to the approach to the 
New Hudson River bridge. 

“Is it not better to make use of good city and 
regional planning by means of which open areas 
may be designated and secured by the municipal- 
ity for various kinds of public use? Zoning regu- 
lations would give the municipality control of the 
character of the development in the vicinity of 
these public open spaces, and would also make it 
possible to offer inducements to real estate devel- 
opers for setting aside within their subdivisions 
space for community use under some such plan 
as has been followed by the City Housing Cor- 
poration at Sunnyside, and as is now contem- 
plated for Radburn, New Jersey. Municipalities 
are not encountering insurmountable difficulties 
in securing space for public golf courses. The 
Park Department of Minneapolis, under the di- 
rection of Superintendent Wirth, has developed a 
plan for getting public golf courses without any 
substantial expense to the city. These courses are 
not only self-supporting but are so administered 
as to eventually pay back to the city the cost of 
the original investment. Superintendent Wirth’s 
plan is described in the September-October, 1924, 
number of Parks and Recreation. 


From Harland Bartholomew and Associates 
Plan and Landscape Engineer, St. Louts, Mis- 


“The idea of reducing the taxation upon golf 
courses and other tracts of ground that might 
contribute desirable open spaces within metro- 
politan regions has been discussed on a number 
of occasions by members of the American Insti- 
tute on City Planning. It has been suggested, 
for instance, that such reduced taxation might 
be applied to these open spaces on the condition 
that if they were ever to be converted to private 
use they should then pay the difference between 
the normal tax and the reduced tax that they 
have enjoyed over a period of years. This is per- 
haps more simply expressed as an idea than could 
be written, adopted and upheld by the courts. 

“The idea of differentiation in taxation, how- 
ever, is not without precedent. I have understood 
that there are three separate tax rates applicable 
in the city of Philadelphia at the present time. 
We found in our studies in Memphis that there 
were two separate tax rates in that city a number 


of years ago. One was the original city rate and 
the other was a special rate adopted for a period 
of years and applied to a newly annexed area.” 


From Henry V. Hubbard, Harvard University 


“The question which Mr. Greensfelder raises 
has come up in my practice occasionally and I 
have heard some discussion about it, but as far as 
I know the experiment of remission of taxes on 
private golf courses has never been tried. Of 
course it is easy to think of difficulties, as for 
instance, the fact that all private golf courses 
would apply for this remission, whereas certainly 
not all parts of all private golf courses would be 
particularly desirable ultimately for public parks 
or playgrounds. However, I suppose it is con- 
ceivable that when the time for a change came, 
if the city did not want some part of the land, 
the golf club might be allowed to pay up back 
taxes on this unwanted piece at some previously 
stated rate and to sell for what they could get. I 
can imagine, however, the horror with which the 
ordinary city treasurer or city auditor would look 
upon an arrangement for the future with so un- 
predictable an outcome.” 


Municipal Golf Courses 
in New York State 
Cities 
In the January issue of The American City, 
Edward D. Greenman gives the following infor- 
mation regarding golf courses in New York State 

cities : 

Five cities in New York State operate munici- 
pal golf courses. New York City has six courses ; 
Buffalo has four; Rochester has three; Syracuse 
has two and Niagara Falls one. Ten of these 
sixteen courses have eighteen holes and six have 
nine holes. The sizes of the eighteen-hole courses 
range from 72 to 305 acres and for the nine-hole 
courses 60 to 79 acres. The 1927 cost of main- 
taining the six courses in New York City was ap- 
proximately $100,000; the revenues from fees, 
lockers and concessions for the golf season was 
about $212,000. The cost of maintaing the three 
courses in Buffalo for 1927 was $45,000, and the 


revenues $30,000; in Rochester the three courses 
cost $19,690 to maintain and produced a revenue 
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of $39,126; the two courses in Syracuse cost $3,- 
631, with a revenue of $10,375; and the cost of 
maintaining the course in Niagara Falls was $15,- 
000, with a revenue of $13,000. The number of 
persons using the New York City links was about 
272,000; the Buffalo links, 30,000; the Roches- 
ter links, 118,890; and the Niagara Falls links, 
29,375. 

The fees charged to use the links in New York 
City were ten dollars a season or one dollar a day; 
in Buffalo fifty cents per round on three of the 
courses, and twenty-five dollars a year, or fifty 
cents a round on the other course; in Rochester 
seven dollars and fifty cents a season or one 
dollar a day; in Syracuse thirty-five cents on 
week days, fifty cents on Sunday and holidays; 
in Niagara Falls ten dollars a season or fifty cents 
a day. In New York City a locker charge of ten 
dollars to twenty dollars is made, and in Buffalo 
a charge of five dollars per year for lockers. All 
these cities have club-houses, except Niagara 
Falls, and in New York, Buffalo and Syracuse 


shower-baths are provided. 


Why Playgrounds 
in Parks? 


In an article on the Advisability of Play- 
grounds Within Parks, which appeared in the 
November-December issue of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, George Hjelte, Superintendent of Recreation 
in Los Angeles, gives some reasons why play- 
grounds should be included in parks. 

The traditional distinction, he points out, be- 
tween the playground and the park is fast dis- 
appearing and in common conversation the terms 
are being used interchangeably. Numerous areas 
embellished by landscape features have been set 
aside for special use of children and adult, and 
the park now performs a much broader function 
than formerly. Moreover, playgrounds, in recent 
years have been taking on more and more a park- 
like appearance. Playground people have come 
to realize the desirability of improving the ap- 
pearance of the playground by landscaping and 
it has been found that a playground made beauti- 
ful attracts a larger number of children and adults 
to the grounds and gives them more satisfaction 
and inspiration in the use of it. 

Mr. Hijelte makes it clear that his plea is not 


for the unorganized playground in the park but 
for the organized play area which is distinguished 
by the setting aside of definite and adequate space 
for the formation of play common to the play- 
ground such as apparatus and court games; by 
the arrangement of space for its most effective 
use; by the selection of equipment with a view to 
its value in child training and by leadership. Such 
an organized playground has a number of distinct 
advantages. It yields large dividends in protect- 
ing plant life in the parks. Through the super- 
vision provided it lifts a large burden of worry 
from the shoulders of gardeners and other main- 
tenance employees. By removing children to an 
allotted area it permits other park areas to be more 
serviceable to parents and older people and it 
protects children from the dangers of contacts 
with perverted individuals who may prey upon 
them in parks. The organized playground pro- 
vides a constructive solution to the problem of 
neighborhood gangs. Where playgrounds have 
been organized in parks many gangs have been 
broken up and many others have been organized 
in worthwhile activity. 

“We must not look at this problem alone from 
the standpoint of the advantages to the park. The 
advantages are mutual. It is highly advantageous 
to the playground to adjoin or to be surrounded 
by a well improved park. The appearance of the 
playground is greatly enhanced when it is so 
favorably situated. This feature enables it to 
render a larger service. Inter-relating the play- 
ground and park encourages families to come to- 
gether to the combined unit, each generation in 
the family finding something there which capti- 
vates his interest. In so doing it promotes family 
solidarity, so difficult to maintain in an age when 
so many influences are tending to separate mem- 
bers of the family. 

“In considering this problem it has seemed that 
the park and playground are mutually dependent. 
Each is a part of the other. So much is this 
so that it is difficult to think of them indepen- 
dently. This inter-dependence is being recognized 
not only in common thinking on the part of the 
layman, but in up-to-date accepted practice in the 
administration of park and playground systems 
by professional workers. The old traditional dis- 
tinction between parks and playgrounds is being 
broken down. A park is now considered incom- 
plete, given sufficient area, unless it includes within 
it an organized playground, and a playground is 
not a playground in the full sense unless it is a 
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part of a park or at least takes on a park ap- 
pearance and performs in some measure the func- 
tions of a park.” 


St. Paul’s Bond Issue 


(On November 6th, the citizens of St. Paul, 
by a vote of three to one approved city and county 
bond issues for a total of $15,077,000. The city 
bonds, totaling $7,577,000, and those of the 
county, $7,500,000, were the result of a plan 
worked out by a United Improvement Council 
study which covered a period of a year and a 
half. Various phases of the city’s development 
were entered into, and a concrete program was 
submitted by the Improvement Council, which 
was approved by the Charter Commission and City 
Council and Board of County Commissioners, 
and then submitted to the voters at the last elec- 
tion. 

The Parks and Playgrounds Department of the 
city received a proportionate share, which 
amounted to $875,000, $450,000 of which is to 
be used for new acquisitions and the develop- 
ment of the playground system. The new acqui- 
sitions inckide ten Areas which are to be acquired 
for playground purposes. These Areas, although 
small, will be located in districts of the city which 
the present playgrounds do not now serve. The 
existing playgrounds will be landscaped and re- 
surfaced to make them more usable and much 
more desirable to work upon. 


The Park development plan includes the im- 
provement of some forty-five neighborhood parks 
besides further development of the larger park 
areas of the city and a completion of the boule- 
vard and parkway system which will encircle the 
city, providing a parkway drive which will be 
to a very large extent picturesque. 

This development program through the issue 
of the $15,000,000 bonds is but the beginning of 
a greater St. Paul. Streets will be widened and 
better lighted, parkways and parks developed, an 
efficient playground system established to serve 
present needs, the municipal auditorium enlarged, 
a new court house and city hall erected, the mu- 
nicipal airport developed and the paving program 
completed. 

Plans will be rapidly developed during the win- 
ter months so that the work on the playgrounds 
will begin early in the spring. It is estimated that 
the proposed program will be completed in two 


vears. 


Recreation Activities 1n 
San Diego County, 
California 


When the plane of The Maddox Air Lines, 
Inc., left Ryan Field, San Diego, one day at the 
end of September, it had as a passenger in the 
front seat, a smiling boy of 16 who waved again 
and again to his parents and friends as the plane 
took off down the field. 

This was the first lap of “Bud’s” trip to At- 
lantic City to take part in the Model Airplane 
Tournament at the Recreation Congress. To 
make it possible for Bud to go, one boy entitled 
to go gave up his chance and the thirty-five Lindy 
League clubs of San Diego worked hard for a 
week to get Bud off. 


Home Play in San Diego 


San Diego has 650 model plane builders who 
are enthusiastically carrying on activities under the 
leadership of the Community Service of San 
Diego county, and Lindy League home clubs and 
the model aircraft building program carried on 
in the homes are reaching 600 families. 

The aircraft work, however, is only a part of 
the home play program. According to a recent 
report, 250 families were reached the past summer 
in one neighborhood in the Normal Heights Dis- 
trict where Community Service concentrated on a 
home play program. More than a hundred homes 
were visited in an effort to show the families how 
easy it is to have home play without special equip- 
ment, to familiarize them with the many activities 
in which the family can take part and to help 
members of the family to have good times to- 
gether as a group. Vacant lots were brought into 
use, dramatic and handcraft clubs were formed, 
home play parties encouraged, collection clubs or- 
ganized and hikes planned for groups of neigh- 
boring families. A few demonstration front lawn 
theatres, singing mothers’ clubs and other home 
and block activities developed by Community Ser- 
vice over a period of five years proved how valu- 
able such work can be. 


Regaining the Beaches for the People 


In addition to its home play program, Com- 
munity Service has worked on the problem of re- 
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gaining the beaches for the people. The report 
pointed out the following: 

“A mere beginning was made in the adoption 
of the ordinance requiring roadway in new sub- 
divisions by County Supervisors as proposed by 
Community Service with the widespread support 
of the entire county including practically every 
chamber of commerce, women’s clubs, farm bu- 
reau, and altogether 100 organizations. 

“Our next step, as planned, is to get the ocean 
frontage by gift from present owners. The ef- 
forts to bring this about have already resulted in 
the gift of more than a mile of the county shore 
line. 

“There are four other steps necessary before 
the beaches are safeguarded. In carrying through 
the work to a successful conclusion, we would 
enrich every foot of property in the entire county 
through the preservation of the county’s outstand- 
ing natural resources, the scenic and recreational 
waterfront. 

“Our program for saving the beaches has been 
endorsed by the International Convention of Park 
Commissions of the Pacific Coast. A presentation 
of it was asked for at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco meetings of delegates from southern and 
northern California with the State Park Commis- 
sion. Both the American City Magazines and 
the Parks and Recreation Magazine have carried 
the story of our program for conserving the 
waterfront, and officials throughout the United 
States have shown a keen interest.” 


Night Ball on the 
Pacific Coast 


One day two prominent citizens of Corona, 
California, were talking over baseball. Each 
thought he was fairly good on the diamond, but 
they agreed it would take sixteen other men to 
help them prove just how good they were. A 
challenge was given and taken, the result was two 
ball teams facetiously called the “Millionaires” and 
the “Paupers.” 

The members went to the high school diamond 
one Saturday afternoon and what was originally 
planned as the three game series became five; en- 
thusiasm prolonged it to seven. By that time the 
teams felt quite seasoned and wanted to tackle 
something else. One team challenged the Cham- 


ber of Commerce, while the other threw down the 
gauntlet to another organization, and so it grew. 


The players were all prominent business men of 
the town. They talked their sport over the coun- 
ter, the newspaper helped and in a short time the 
whole town was agog. It seemed worth while to 
organize the interest into something permanent 
and so the Recreation Club was formed with mem- 
bership dues of two dollars. 

One of the members of the original teams don- 
ated the use of a vacant lot. The fees brought 
in sufficient money to put on a string of lights, 
some back stops and a few benches. The cost of 
lighting each night averaged about two dollars. 
Each member contributed ten cents and if that 
wasn’t enough they passed the hat to make up 
the deficit. A fourteen inch indoor ball, regu- 
lation indoor bats and the usual uniforms were 
used. The diamond was not far from the main 
highway where passing motorists heard the shout- 
ing and often stopped. Neighboring towns found 
it a good place to spend the evening and took the 
news back to the home folks. Other towns took 
up night ball and before the end of the year Cor- 
ona boosters who wanted competition helped four 
adjacent towns get under way with organizations, 
and an inter-city league was formed, which has 
grown into the Southern California Night Base- 
ball Association. 

There are now twenty-four towns in the Asso- 
ciation—three leagues of eight teams each. The 
purpose of the organization, as stated in the con- 
stitution, is, “to bind together in constructive co- 
operation those communities in Southern Cali- 
fornia, in a clean game of the highest type of 
sportsmanship possible, and to attempt to keep 
night baseball from becoming professionalized or 
coming into the control of persons deriving finan- 
cial benefits from the game.” 

This year the Corona diamond has been en- 
larged from the original 150 by 150 feet to 200 
x 275 feet. The Corona Recreation Club has pur- 
chased the property and put in a concrete infield 
with permanent bases. There are bleachers to 
accommodate 800 people, a string of 1,000 watt 
electric lights about the field, eight on each side, 
and large reflectors. The cost of improving the 
field was $2,500. Expenses would have totaled 
$3,000 had not members of the club contributed 
some of the labor. 

The diamond is already self-supporting. Sea- 
son tickets have been sold for three dollars and 
the money secured helped pay for construction 
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Croquet GoLr 


material. A charge of twenty-five cents for adults 
and fifteen cents for children not only pays the 
lighting expenses, but takes care of the balance of 
the indebtedness incurred. 

Each of the twenty-four towns now has night 
ball diamonds where there are games practically 
every night in the week. During the three sum- 
mer months there are league games once a week 
and play-offs between winning leagues at the end 
of that period. It is not unusual for crowds of 
from ten to twelve thousand to witness the cham- 
pionship games. 


Play Contests in Rural 
Districts 


As a part of the Cooperative Extension pro- 
gram in St. Louis County, Minnesota, a great deal 
of recreation work is being done in connection 
with the farm and county groups. One of the 
activities of the department is a one-act play con- 
test in which last year thirty-one groups took part. 


Five rural preliminary contests were held at the 
time of the Farmers’ Institute at the Experiment 
Station in April. 

This year the contest is to be repeated the latter 
part of March and the first of April. Further 
assistance has been offered the groups in the form 
of radio talks featured as follows: 


Monday, February 4—Dramatics in the Rural 
Communities 

Thursday, February 7—Selecting the Play 

Monday, February 11—The Directors and the 
Cast 

Wednesday, February 13—Rehearsals 

Monday, February 18—The Producing Staff 

Thursday, February 21—Stage Setting and 
Make-Up 

Notices were sent to the farm and county 
groups announcing the radio lectures, calling them 
particularly to the attention of the recreation di- 
rectors of the groups. The play contest and all 
other forms of recreation are under the super- 
vision of the Recreation Committee of St. Louis 
County Group and Farm Bureau Association. 
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Do We Know How 
to Play? 


In an editorial entitled “Do We Know How 
to Play,” the Knoxville, Tennessee, Journal of 
August 29th comments on the following state- 
ment which appeared in a newspaper of another 
city. “As a rule the American people do not 
have to be taught to play. They do it naturally 
and they need more to be taught to work. But 
here and there are over serious ones who need 
to drop their tasks now and then for the trout 
stream, the golf links or the tennis court.” 

“To the minds of most of us,” says the Journal 
editorial in commenting on this, “the editor of 
the Times is all wrong. A well established char- 
acteristic of the American people is their inability 
to get any real pleasure from their leisure hours. 

“It has long been the habit of parents and teach- 
ers of the rising generation of America to put 
into the consciousness of their charges an ambition 
to succeed and to teach them that for the attain- 


ment of success all habits of pleasure must be 
sacrificed to work. 

“We did not train our young people from the 
beginning for the joys and contentments of life, 
but only for its duties. 
there got into the ideals of American thought any 


Only in recent times has 


true and widespread realization of the meaning 
of leisure, or of the breadth and depth of educa- 
tional culture necessary for full enjoyment of it. 

“Members of the older generation of the pres- 
ent day remember when a brief time for the irre- 
sponsible happiness of youth was all that was 
allowed in a whole life for the blessings of leisure. 

“When a girl married in those times, she laid 
aside her youthful lightness of heart and became 
a serious mother and dutiful, stay-at-home house- 
keeper to the end of her days. When a young 
man took up the business of self-support and 
achievement, he was supposed to make his ambi- 
tion his sole reason for interest. Leisure was 
mere idleness to his mind, and the easy going hob- 
bies and enthusiasms in which the people of old 
world countries know so well how to sink their 
cares, were not for him. 

“Times of rest, for the most part, were barren 
wastes to his one-idea mind. 

“He had nothing to hold his interest but his 
work, and when he attained success of a sort, and 
had time and means at his disposal, he became 
the proverbial ‘tired business man,’ who had noth- 
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ing of his own to put into his holidays and must 
be provided with some sort of trivial, glittering 
emptiness to ‘keep him from thinking.’ 

“Some of us can remember when dancing and 
the theatre were called worldly and could only 
be enjoyed in defiance of our elders’ teachings. 
We can remember too when the golf links and 
kindred pleasure grounds were relegated to the 
‘idle rich,’ and when a man was looked upon as 
suspiciously effeminate if music and pictures had 
any great hold on his fancy. 

“There is no doubt that the wild unreason of 
our post-war pleasure seeking comes of the lack 
of any real preparation for the business of play- 
ing. 

“Americans have always known how to work. 
To build a nation like ours in the scant three cen- 
turies since we began to clear this continent of 
trees takes a people that know how to labor and 
toil and plan with unremitting ardor. 

“But not yet have we learned to play.” 


What a City Can Do 
With a Recreation 
Appropriation of 
$4,250 


Greenwich, Connecticut, a town of 25,300 
people, has proved that a great deal can be accom- 
plished under wise leadership with a budget of 
less than $5,000. 
accomplishments as follows : 


1. Has reached with its program over 2,000 in- 


The Recreation Board lists its 


dividuals of which number 75 per cent. has been 
under fourteen years of age. 

2. Has conducted 229 periods of play, averag- 
ing over one hour in duration, in 8 different sec- 
tions of the town with a total attendance of 17,- 
O89. 

3. Has promoted five special events to which the 
total attendance has been 1,694. 

4. Has provided place of meeting and leader- 
ship at 57 group meetings with a total attendance 
of 949, 

5. Has promoted 21 social and athletic events 
with a total attendance of 310. 

6. Has altogether been responsible for 307 


periods of play and recreation with total response 
of 20,048. 
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7. Is at present promoting regular programs 
from one to three times a week on 9 playgrounds 
with average attendance of 108, and indoor pro- 
grams (with cooperation of School Committee) 
for five groups with average of 18 each week and 
is sponsoring and assisting six clubs in weekly 
meetings, with average attendance of 16. 

8. Is now reaching with a supervised program 
over 1,000 individuals each week. 

9. Has proven the recreational value of Bruce 
Park and the Club House (Emily Bruce Shelter) 
with eight special recreational meetings in the 
Club House with attendance of 528; 28 club 
meetings in the Club House, attendance 437; spe- 
cial recreational events in Bruce Park, 1,469. 

10. Has made use of the following centers for 
its programs—eight school grounds, three schools 
for indoor uses, two town parks and three private 
pr‘ yperties. 


Get Out of the 
Grandstand 


The design of a factory, its ventilation, the con- 
duct of foreman, salesmanship, production—all 
these are important. But even more important is 
the use, the abuse, the non-use of leisure. Work 
is not, if ever it was, the whole of life, and it is 
the life that lies beyond the confines of work that 
is today suddenly enlarged. 

It may well be that, in the art of leisure, the 
first essential is solitude—the ability to be alone 
with one’s self and yet not lonely. 

It will be the amateur who will perpetuate the 
noblest in drama. To raise statues to Shakespeare 
and build a memorial theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon—all this is excellent. But to act Shake- 
speare is to meet him in person. There is no great 
industrial plant today which could not make an 
admirable showing of Julius Caesar or The Mer- 
chant of Venice. There is no great plant which, 
with the help of soloists, could not render Han- 
del’s Messiah, Sullivan’s Golden Legend, or Men- 
delssohn’s H¥ymn of Praise. There is no great 
plant, or association of plants, which could not pro- 


(luce a pageant or mystery play. The use of 

leisure means just this: get out of the grandstand, 

cease to be a spectator, play the game yourself. 
The Rotarian 
September, 1928 


Columbus, Ohio, Adopts 
Athletic Scholarship 
Plan 


The high schools of Columbus, Ohio, have 
adopted the following athletic scholarship plan: 
Organization and Requirements 

(1) A Board or Committee in each high 
school, the same to be appointed by the principal ; 
this board to be composed of five members, the 
principal included. 

(2) The requirements upon which such an 
award shall be based and acted upon are: 

a. An average scholastic term grade of “G” 
or better, throughout the student’s course of 
three years: 

b. Participation—letters awarded—in two 
(2) or more major or minor interscholastic 
sports each year. Pupils shall have been 
awarded five letters over a period of three 
years, 

(Note: While major sport letters take pre- 

cedence over those awarded for minor sports, 

the latter shall be considered on an approxi- 
mate basis of two minors equalling one major 
sport. ) 

c. Leadership, sportsmanship, and influence 
in the specified activities, and otherwise ; 

d. Individual brillancy in no single sport or 
scholastic subject, only, shall be a determining 
factor in such an award. 

(3) The present roster of interscholastic 
sports to be considered are: Football, baseball, 
basketball, track and field, swimming, gymnastics 
and wrestling, and cross-country running; and, 
any additional sports which may be officially ac- 
cepted for interscholastic competition in the 
future. 

(4) Since some flexibility in the foregoing 
may be necessary to meet a difficult situation— 
two or more students apparently equal for such 
recognition—it is suggested that a student’s energy 
and self-sacrifice in the form of working or sup- 
porting himself through a part or the whole of 
his school course shall be considered. 

The Agonis Club of Columbus, Ohio, provides 
a suitable plaque for each school on which the 
name of the student chosen is engraved. These 
plaques are the permanent property of the schools, 
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A Model Playground 


By 
IRENE MuRRAY 
13 YEARS OF AGE 
R. Vickery Playground, Fort Worth, Texas 


A model playground should be located so that 
it is not too close to railroads, the street and other 
dangers. Children under six should not have to 
go over one-fourth mile. Children from six to 
twelve should not have to go over one-half mile. 
Adults and children over twelve should not have 
to go over one mile. If the playground is low 
it should slope gradually, so as to drain it. 
Branches should not be in it because small children 
could easily fall in and drown. 

The playground should allow about one acre to 
three hundred children. It also depends on how 
large the number of people it has to serve. If it 
only has to serve a few it doesn’t have to be as 
large as the one that has a large number of people 
to serve. 

The playground should be divided into differ- 
ent parts. Hedges or trees are splendid to divide 
it with also to beautify it. The small children 
under ten should have a separate place from the 
older ones. ‘The girls and boys over ten should 
be separated. 

We all know flowers, trees, hedges make a play- 
ground more beautiful. Trees are good for shade 
as well as attractiveness. Every playground 
should be kept beautiful. But not too beautiful 
to have games. Also a drinking fountain or a 
well should be on the ground. 

If the playground is even with the street it 
should be fenced in so the smaller children could 
not get in the street and get hurt. 

The playground should be fixed with fine gravel 
and cinders to make a good surface. Cement 
should not be used because it is hard on the feet 
and also if anyone fell on it it would not hurt 
so bad is it would on the cement. The playground 
should be smooth. Rough ground is rough on 
the feet too. 

The playground should be equipped with slides, 
sand piles, swings, see saws for the small children. 
Baseballs, bats, footballs, soccer balls should be 
kept too for the larger boys and girls. A shelter 
should be on the playground so when it rained 
the children could play under it. 


Broader Use of School 
Buildings* 

Hundreds of communities have converted the 
schoolhouse into a community center and made 
an agency providing facilities for organizing and 
directing the spare time activities of the people, 
old and young, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Interior states. 
Local boards of education, it says, are more and 
more making provision for the supervision of 
civic, recreational and social activities. It has 
issued a leaflet to help school boards toward ac- 
complishing this end. 

School control of recreational activities, the 
Bureau says, tends toward municipal economy. 
Many buildings and playgrounds are now under 
the control of school boards. These _ school- 
houses are usually the neighborhood centers from 
a geographical standpoint. By a comparatively 
small expenditure of money, the schools can be 
made adaptable for uses other than purely edu- 
cational, and thus become the focal points of the 
neighborhood from a civic and community stand- 
point. New schools can be and should be planned 
for a wider use, thus saving future expenditures 
for alterations. If the school grounds are too 
small, it is cheaper, as a rule, to enlarge them 
than to purchase new sites to be used for play- 
ground purposes only. 

A well-rounded program for play does not con- 
sist wholly of games. Many children enjoy hand- 
work such as sewing, cooking, and manual train- 
ing, during their spare time. The school often 
has the equipment for these activities. Besides 
it also has the necessary rooms for gymnastics, 
dramatics, vacation clubs, and rainy-day activities 
—other essential features of a playground pro- 
gram. 

New schools can and ought to be planned so 
that the activities of the recreational department 
will not seriously interfere with the activities of 
the educational department, and many old schools 
can, at a small cost, be made adaptable to the 
use of both departments. 

People do not spend all of their leisure time in 
the so-called play activities; many prefer to spend 
part of it in study. Hence a community center 
should conduct classes in English, civics, Ameri- 
canization work, and promote clubs, such as liter- 
ary and debating, all of which may be termed the 


*From the New Jersey Educational Bulletin for June, 1928. 
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COMMUNITY 


educational activities of a community center. 
Bands, orchestras, choruses, and library reading 
have great recreational interests as well as edu- 
cational values. 

The two rooms which contribute most to the 
success of a community center are the gymnasium 
and the auditorium. Where both are impossible 
because of the cost, a combination gymnasium and 
auditorium is advisable. 

The public is more and more demanding a 
“wider use of the school plant”. There are cities 
where the wider usage is in operation, with no 
detrimental effects to the main purpose of the 
school—education. 


Community Houses in 
Rural Districts 


In Deerfield, Massachusetts 


In 1895, through contributions of money and 
labor, Deerfield, Massachusetts, established a Vil- 
lage Room as a memorial to Martha Goulding 
Pratt, who had been postmistress from 1870 to 
1894 and a public benefactor in the village life. 
The original building with the land cost $821. 
The labor which was donated made possible this 
small expenditure. The building was leased from 
the First Congregational Church (Unitarian) for 
a term of 99 years. At a cost of $10,000 the 
building was enlarged by the addition of an audi- 
torium and kitchen, and the digging of a cellar. 
It is now a one-story building with an auditorium 
fifty feet by thirty feet, a well equipped stage, 
a kitchen, coat-room, two toilets and storeroom. 
In charge of the building is a Board of Trustees, 
seven in number, who are self-perpetuating. A 
charge of two dollars and fifty cents is made for 
the use of the building for an evening—two dollars 
if the kitchen is not used. The program consists 
of educational, social and recreational activities, 
classes, dances, suppers and banquets. Baby 
clinics are held in the building, which is the head- 
quarters for all the community welfare activities. 
Local organizations of all kinds use the building 
and conventions are held there. 


The Putney Community Center 


The Putney, Vermont, Community Center 
was formerly the Old Baptist Church, which was 
nought three years ago by two public-spirited 
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residents and given to the Village. An executive 
secretary is in charge of the program. The Board 
of Managers of the center has recently purchased 
a house near the community building which will 
provide an apartment for the director, and quar- 
ters for the Red Cross and health clinic. The 
house is supported by gifts and membership fees, 
adults one dollar a year; children twenty-five 
cents. 

Although the space is somewhat limited, the 
building contains an auditorium with a Sunday 
school room, kitchen and one other small room. 
An active program is conducted, consisting of 
plays, sings, industrial classes, games, athletic 
meets, social activities and health clinics. Many 
local organizations, ranging in interest from the 
American Legion to Putney County Club are 
using the building. 

Adjoining Putney is East Putney with a popu- 
lation of less than two hundred, but with a live 
Rural Association which has been in existence 
over eight years. The hall in which the Associa- 
tion carries on its program is given rent free, the 
Association making whatever repairs it wishes. 
There is a hall forty feet by sixty feet in which 
the members of the Association have made a 
hardwood floor and erected a stage. Every Satur- 
day night an entertainment of some kind is given 
in the hall, for which a small sum is charged, and 
there is little in the line of recreational and social 
programs which this energetic group has not tried 
out. Plays, lectures, sings, handcraft classes and 
demonstrations in cooking, canning and sewing, 
exhibits, games, dances, banquets and special 
holiday celebrations are all to be found in the 
program. Clinics are held here and the Red Cross 
conducts its First Aid program at the center. 


Springfield, Missouri 


A Prizep PossESSION AT THE Pet SHow 
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A Community House in 
Westport, Conn. 


Westport has a community house which is an 
outstanding example of what cooperation can do. 
The beautiful building and its equipment are the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
ceived the idea of giving a model Y. M. C. A. 
The Women’s 
Town Improvement Association, according to an 
article by Virginia Yean in the American City 
for October, 1928, persuaded Mr. Bedford to 
incorporate in his plans that part of the build- 


| sed fc ord who con- 


building to their community. 


ing now known as Bedford House for the use 
of the women of the community. 

Bedford House, which is at one end of the 
long many-gabled structure, has an entrance of 
its Own, a spacious social room, a class room, a 
domestic science room and also a room for the 
two secretaries employed. The great assembly 
room, the banquet room and gymnasium the Asso- 
ciation shares with the Y. M. C. A. 

The Women’s Town Improvement Association 
had earned the right to a home of its own. It 
had among, other activities, helped to pave the 
streets of Westport by contributing one-third of 
the cost; it had planted and made beautiful the 
station grounds and town triangles; and inaugu- 
rated hot school lunches through the Granges and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. It had _ started 
town garbage collection, done some _ splendid 
Americanization work and conducted a triumph- 
ant campaign against the caterpillars which were 
feeding upon the town trees. 

The possession of a splendidly equipped home 
has made possible new and larger undertakings 
for the Association. 
and established a Well Baby Conference which 
is held once a month. It has also established a 
scholarship for a high school girl, a fund of $5,000 


It engaged a visiting nurse 


having been created for this purpose. 
3edford House has a maintenance fund of its 


by Mr. Bedford, and this meets 


own, also a gift 
one-third of the annual running expenses of that 
portion of the building, which amounts to about 
$6,000. The rest of the amount is raised by the 
annual membership dues of $1, by renting rooms 
to other organizations for their meetings and by 
giving entertainments. Various events of this 
kind enliven Bedford House, but there is one 
toward which the whole town looks forward with 


eagerness each year. This is the mid-summer 


CENTER 


entertainment which for three years consisted 
of a town fair. At one of these affairs $2,000 
was taken in during a single day. Once a pag- 
eant was given representing the life of the early 
American settlers. This year, however, the 
building which was built on the site of the old 
town inn, was turned into a hotel with a banquet 
hall and all the other equipment of a modern 
hostelry. And here three days of revelry with 
a great dinner and movie shows took place. 

The Girl Scouts and the League of Women 
Voters use Bedford House regularly for their 
meetings and the Business Women’s Club holds 
its weekly lunches there. A very important ac- 
tivity consists of the courses of study which are 
offered in current events, interior decorating, 
dressmaking, millinery, rugmaking, weaving and 
similar activities. There are also dancing classes 
for children. 


Ft. Wayne’s Catholic 


Community Center 


“Recreation for All, All for Recreation,” is the 
motto of the Catholic Community Center of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. This institution, costing over 
one million dollars, was dedicated April 21st, 
1927. The entire family unit is taken care of 
under one roof and there are separate quarters 
for men, boys, women and girls. 

The Boys’ Club, which had an enrollment of 
over 1200 last year, has a spacious game room, 
library, motion picture hall and meeting rooms, 
besides a handcraft room and gymnasium 95 by 
35 feet. There is a complete staff of trained 
workers carrying on an excellent program in the 
Boys’ Club. It was at this Boys’ Club that the 
now famous slogan “Keeping the Normal Boy 
Normal” was coined and it is the present motto 
of the Boys’ Club. The Boys’ Club is a member 
of the Boys’ Club Federation. 

The main gymnasium is 97 feet by 65 feet and 
a spacious exercise room, apparatus room, two 
handball courts and one squash court adjoin it. 
The Egyptian swimming pool is 75 feet loug and 


25 feet wide, regulation in all respects. The au- 
ditorium has a seating capacity of 1500 persons. 

A 95 room hotel has a wide appeal to the pub- 
lic. A large section of this hotel is set apart for 
These young men are 


out-of-town students. 
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given employment and other aid. The large cafe- 
teria as well as the soda fountain is thronged 
daily. An excellent pool and billiard room and 
the six “Class A” bowling alleys provide other 
forms of wholesome recreation. 

Regular gymnasium and swimming classes are 
held during the day. Numerous leagues, meets, 
tournaments, institutes, conferences, meetings and 
rehearsals are constantly taking place. 

The Knights of Columbus Club and Council 
Room located on the third floor of the building 
are among the finest in America. The local Coun- 
cil has a very active program throughout the year. 

The non-sectarian patronage of the institution 
is widespread, the institution being a community 
center in the fullest sense of the word. - Large 
numbers from various denominations patronize 
the “Center.” The paid membership for the 
vear was over 3700. 


A Circulating Library 
on the Playground 
Fay Lee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


One of the most unique and educational ideas 
which has been worked out successfully on our 
For the 
past two seasons the extension department of the 
Chattanooga Public Library has furnished books 
for the Ridgedale Playground. There are books 
for children of all ages from the smallest to the 
largest. That the children like the plan may be 
seen from the fact that during the month the cir- 
culation of 25 books was over 200, the average 
daily attendance on this playground being only 40. 

The scheme used here does more than provide 
an abundance of suitable reading material for a 
large number of children. It serves to acquaint 
the child with the system used at the Public 
Library. Even the four year old knows that he 
must have his name and the date written on a 
card bearing the name of the book, before he may 
take the book home. They like to have their names 
written and never offer to take a book from the 
playground without first asking permission. Re- 


playgrounds is the circulating library. 


sponsibility, the rights of others, and the care 
of property are a few of the character building 
qualities which develop from such a system. 

Fairies, giants, knights and dragons are not the 
only subjects of interest. There are stories of 
animals, patriotism and just every-day stories. 
“Little Girl Blue” with its subtle teaching is so 
pleasing that the “‘littlest’ child chirps enthusias- 
tically, 


“Hearts, like doors, open with ease, 
With very, very little keys; 

And don’t forget that two of these 

Are ‘I thank you’ and ‘If you please.’ ”’ 


Let Them Bear Witness 


(ne of the most effective statements ever made 
in behalf of the library movement was made re- 
cently in an editorial in the Grand Rapids press 
which described the help which Henry Ford, 
Thomas A. Edison, Orville and Wilbur Wright 
had obtained from the libraries in the cities in 
which they lived as young men. 

Recreation workers throughout America ought 
to be on the lookout for personal testimony from 
men and women as to how playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers and various parts of the recreation 
movement have helped them at critical periods. 
Recently a successful physician in New York City 
stated at a public meeting, as he himself made a 
contribution of $250 for a special recreation pro- 
ject, that he owed much in his own life to the 
work of the New York Public School Athletic 
League ; that it was through public school athletics 
that he gained confidence in himself; that he was 
interested in contributing because he wanted others 
to have opportunities similar to what had been 
given to him. 

We all remember that at a research conference, 
Dr. Edward H. Thorndike of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, distributed to approximately 
one thousand people a mimeographed question- 
naire. The men and women were asked to rank 
under interest, intellectual development, and char- 
acter development, the various subjects of the 
school curriculum and athletic sports in the order 
in which they had influenced the writers. Athletic 
sports were ranked first by the largest number as 
influencing character development. The group 
present at this research conference consisted en- 
tirely of teachers or prospective teachers. 
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Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


School of Education, Western Reserve University 


Goin’ Natureward 


This Summer? 


This is the season for woodland fever. It’s the 
time when the wilderness-call plays up and down 
one’s spine. There are pangs of restlessness for 
the farm and the ole swimmin’ hole. One hears 
the whisper of half forgotten things. One longs 
to find his way through the woods, perhaps to trail 
the honey bee or to get a whiff of new mown hay, 
or recently plowed ground. These symptoms need 
not be alarming. They are the natural periodic 
revolts at super-civilization. They are mental 
attitudes resulting from artificial lives. They are 
manifestations of the clogging of the lungs and 
the hardening of the arteries due to gas logs, 
dust, germs, noise, and city marketing. They are 
the straining of the nerves against being lulled 
into snug complacency, immune to stimulation by 
the songs, odors, and views of nature. There is 
nothing to do but to sign a peace contract with 
nature for two months. During this armistice 
with the city store up a good reserve of anti-dis- 
ease, unadulterated sunshine, and uncontaminated 
sea breeze. 

Goin’ natureward has to be planned just as 
much as a cruise to the West Indies or a mid- 
winter escorted tour to California. And it is part 
of the fun. If there are boys or girls in the family 
you write to camps for booklets. You write to 
the National Parks to get literature on their tour- 
ist camps. You write to the Conservation Com- 
mission, Albany, New York, for their booklets on 
state parks. Perhaps you want to study at first 
hand just what the $15,000,000 bond issue is go- 
ing to mean. And you will want to write to the 
Department of Forests and Water, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for their booklet entitled ‘Penn’s 
Woods.” Or if not New York or Pennsylvania, 
it may be some other state. Or perhaps you would 
like to try out the Appalachian Mountain Club’s 
Trail and Hut System through the White Moun- 
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tains. Clear a shelf in the library for the incom- 
ing literature and each evening get your “wilder- 
ness babies” about the fireplace and have some 
real good old-fashioned fun. This will be as 
much adventure for the family as equipping the 
covered wagon. 

Spend one evening studying the camp situation 
for boys and girls. You'll find the booklets very 
illusive. They often read like a Sunday supple- 
ment and you may need to invite in an experienced 
friend to help you put the literature through a 
milling process. You want whole wheat, the kind 
that has vitamins and protein. If the processes of 
the camp have been so refined and bleached that 
it is simply a city school set up in the woods the 
scheme is probably too stereotyped and formal. 
Delegate all institutionalized literature to the waste 
basket. 

The more nearly the camp imitates the activities 
of the colonial homestead the more nearly does it 
get to the root of things. There will be simplicity 
of dress; farm chores and dairy craft or its equiva- 
lent; manual and mechanical craft for the boys, 
looms and household crafts for the girls, and an 
abundance of woodcraft and nature lore. Com- 
munity singing, dramatics, games, and water 
sports will also be offered under expert leadership. 
Having selected three or four camps that appeal 
to you the next thing is to arrange for a personal 
interview with the directors. 

Most directors are progressive. They are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic over camp education. You 
will wish to check up as to water supply, source 
of milk and fresh foods, unpolluted water for 
swimming, medical protection, and the type of 
leadership. The next thing is to study the oppor- 
tunity the camp offers for real nature education. 

Nature education in camp is sort of a commun- 
ion with nature. It ceases to be natural when 
affectation sets in. The nature quality may be 


applied in practically every phase of outdoor life 
and experience. We must get away from the idea 
that nature education is botany, or gardening, or 
ornithology, or animal study or any other study. 
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The nature quality is inborn, and is of practical 
use in our every day life. 

We are not then primarily to produce natural- 
ists through nature-study in camp. We are not to 
single out certain individuals and expose them to 
a cut-and-dried plan of nature-study. We are 
rather to select a camp that shares a nature influ- 
ence with everyone. The whole staff is interested 
and enjoys the outdoor life. The leaders are those 
who will naturally see a Leautiful sunset. They 
do not have to make an effort to catch the sound 
of a partridge drumming. Whea a camper dis- 
covers a fuzzy caterpillar walking up a coat 
sleeve it is not an occasion for screaming but an 
opportunity for a story or an invitation to take 
it back to camp to rear. And they will not pass 
by fascinating stories perhaps, for example, the 
time-keepers of the garden—the four o’clocks, the 
morning glories, the evening primroses, or the 
poor-man’s weatherglass—the scarlet pimpernel. 
They will be conscious of thousands of nature 
secrets and will be anxious to share them. 

In order to have nature education become oper- 
ative in camp life it must not only be possessed 
and shared by those who are leading in that camp 
life but they must accept the belief that the resuits 
will vary according to the individual desires, 
capacities, and efforts of the campers. It is not a 
sin if Johnny wants to make a kite instead of 
reading Polaris or if Mary prefers to feed the 
chipmunk when you are planning a fishing trip. 
The nature quality in the individual leader must 
mean more than the ability to classify flowers, or 
to appreciate a tiger lily. It must find its appli- 
cation in all phases of camp life, by all campers, 
all the time. Nature education is a result of liv- 
ing with nature and can be acquired in no other 
way. 

Whether you decide to send your children to 
camp or not—and there is much to be said in its 
favor—or whether you decide on an auto camping 
trip for the whole family—the camp activities are 
somewhat the same. Whatever you do in camp 
will be trending natureward. The first nature les- 
sons On a camping trip include the things upon 
which the whole group depends. Take the camp 
fire, for example: you will need that on the first 
day out. It is not a case of learning five trees 
and then five more trees. Practical nature study 
must precede prescriptive nature study. If we are 
to build a fire we send out the fuel gatherers. If 
there has been a rain they must get pine instead 
of oak, dead limbs instead of green, dry wood 


instead of wet, and small fagots instead of large 
sticks, wood safe to handle and not poison sumach. 
Everyone is concerned if the fire does not burn 
or if meat is broiled on a poisonous stick. There 
is a communal condemnation if someone brings 
soggy wood. There is quite a different object 
than that of remembering to pass a test. 


Closely associated with the camp fire is camp 
cooking. A little nature foraging adds to the 
zest. If you do not know just what to look for 
send ten cents for the Nature Guides’ Dictionary 
which is published by the Slingerland-Comstock 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y. It will tell you what to 
do with fern shoots and other nature edibles. 
About the first night out you will want to know 
the difference between balsam and spruce; you 
will make a camp bed out of spruce needles but 
once. And if you decide to invade a trout brook 
you will need to know how to outwit the trout if 
you want fish for breakfast. 


To make your trip completely successful you 
will want to take a swim. Now I cannot predict 
just what you will stumble onto in swimming but 
| can guarantee that fifty-three varieties of nature 
experiences await you. Perhaps you'll discover 
some shiners. As they make good pickerel bait 
Dad may invite you to go on a trawling ex- 
pedition. Someone may note that shiners always 
hang around the shore and want to know “Why ?” 
If there is a nature guide handy he will tell you 
that they keep in shallow water to escape the 
larger fish. Perhaps he cannot answer the ques- 
tion, ““Where are the ears?” You make a note 
of that in your diary so that you can look it up 
at the library. When you prepare the fish for 
dinner you find fish roe. Father may tell you 
that they are eggs and that some fish lay 8,000,000 
eggs. Such a contribution to your knowledge of 
science may lead up a dozen pathways. It may 
lead to a straight forward talk on being born, to 
a discussion on why some fish are protected by 
law, to an explanation of what is meant by a 
school of fish, or to speculation as to how the 
cave man caught fish. You see that camp nature 
is not a prescribed course of study. That is one 
reason why a camp nature guide has to be ver- 
satile. 

After dinner you may wish to take a nap and 
then to make a necessary piece of tent furniture. 
Perhaps you have no chair. It is a rare privilege 
to be able to go out into the woods with the 
Nature Guide to get hickory sticks for the frame 
work and then down to the meadow to gather 
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44 BIRD HOUSE 


cat-tails for weaving the back and the seat. If 
you are to remain in camp for some time you 
might enjoy carving or burning a design on the 
chair back. 

And now for a hike. How can we predict? 
Every locality has its local color, its own geology, 
its own historic trees, and its special springs. The 
nature guide—whether he be parent or camp di- 
rector—must be able to recognize and interpret. 
He must be able to answer many questions simply 
and intelligently. \Vhy is there a whirlpool there? 
What made that rock so shiny? What causes that 
cliff to be red? How could the Indians cook in 
baskets? Is it too late to get a picture of this 
orchid? Do I smell peat burning? And so on, 
ad infinitum. The way natureward is open to all 
children. What is needed most of all is competent 
nature guides. The invitation is open to all par- 
ents who seek happy, wholesome adventure. With 
Emerson we can define the royal man as “he 
who knows what sweets and virtues are in the 
ground, the waters, the plants, the heavens, and 


how to come at these enchantments.” 


Let’s Go Out-of-Doors! 


One of the best ways a parent can learn to 
know his child, to learn his desires, gain his con- 
fidence and to teach him life’s secrets is to spend 
some time in the great out-of-doors with him each 
week. Whether it be in the woods or mountains 
or the open country a new bond of fellowship 
will be created by the mutual sharing of experi- 
ences and joys of the out-of-doors. Although 
the physical development of the child through 
these hikes is a large factor, yet the other values 
for the child learns how the 
He can watch the wild 


are as far reaching, 
laws of nature operate. 
flowers and trees grow from tiny seeds to tall 
plants which blossom and themselves bear seeds. 
He can learn why birds build nests and animals 
store food for the winter. He will gain a sense 
of friendship with the tiny wild animals who 
make their homes here. He will learn to love and 
to respect nature and thus develop an understand- 
ing and a greater respect for those of her laws 
which govern him and the society in which he 
lives. 

The entire family can enjoy such a pleasure 
trip. If some members are too small to hike they 
may use other means of transportation, the 
smaller children playing in the open or among the 


BUILDING 


trees, the older children being free to go on a 
short hike or observation trip, perhaps collecting 
leaves, stones, and other things of interest. On 
their return all cooperate in cooking the meal 
over an open fire, some gathering wood, others 
preparing the food, each with his particular task, 
learning the lessons of cooperation—working to- 
gether for the common good of all. And mother, 
who does most of the cooking every day, may be 
relieved entirely if there are enough older chil- 
dren to manage the cooking. Who can measure 
the love and understanding which stich an outing 
can bring when conducted in the big-spirited man- 
ner which the out-of-doors invites? 

Colonel Roosevelt tells this of his home life: 
“When we were little we used to go off on pic- 
nics with father and mother . . We would 
row to the picnic or we would ride to the picnic 
or we would walk to the picnic. And all the gen- 
erations would be going to the picnic together and 
would be interested in the same thing . . . You 
can’t have real community of interest with chil- 
dren unless you do things together with those 
children.” 

And now is the ideal time to begin these family 
outings !—From bulletin on “Home Play’’ issued 
by the Reading, Pa., Recreation Department. 


Bi 
ird House Building 
Time 

“A Bird House in Every Back Yard.” This 
was the slogan which helped create interest in 
the Park Commission’s bird house and window 
box competition open to Memphis boys and girls 
under sixteen years of age. Classes were held to 
give the children the necessary information and 
at the end of the instruction period the best bird 
house and feeding station were selected from each 
playground class. The best window boxes were 
chosen from all the playgrounds. The bird houses 


and feeding stations selected were placed on the 


playgrounds on Valentine’s day with a suitable 
ceremony. The junior members of the rhythm 
classes danced the “bird house dance” and the 
senior members voted for an “orator” to dedicate 


the bird houses. The following dedication was 


used : 

“We dedicate this house to our friends, the 
birds. St. Francis called them not our friends but 
our brothers. What an unlovely world this would 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1929 


Courses in Health and Physical Education 
June 22—July 30 


Louis, Missouri. 


i} and Practice in Swimming—Miss Davies. 
of 72. Second term, July 30-August 31. 


attractions typical of a great city. 


be ‘without them! They are the farmers’ best 
friends, but the farmer is often ungrateful. But 
now people are becoming wiser and are building 
houses for the birds and scattering food in the 
winter and erecting drinking fountains and baths 
for them. However, we will never build schools 
for them, since birds do not need to go to school. 
Yet they have a teacher, all of them the same one, 
and her name is Dame Nature.” 

The bird house building contest sponsored by 
the Saginaw, Michigan, Junior Board of Com- 
merce and directed by the Department of Rec- 
reation was limited to boys and girls under eigh- 
teen years of age. For the purpose of judging, 
the houses were grouped into four classes and a 
first and second prize awarded in each class. 
Feeding stations and boxes were grouped in one 
class. The school entering the largest percentage 
per capita of houses received a trophy from the 
Department of Recreation. The houses were con- 
structed solely for birds native to Michigan and 
judging was done on the following basis—prac- 
ticability, 40 percent; workmanship, 35 percent; 
uniqueness and originality, 15 percent, and method 
of ventilation and cleaning, 10 percent. 

Two of the libraries of the city arranged the 


Faculty includes Clifford Brownell, Director of Physical Education, State of Ohio; Ethel 
Perrin, American Child Health Association; L. B. Chenoweth, Professor of Hygiene, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Helen L. Coops, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of 
Cincinnati; Dorothy Davies, Instructor in Physical Education, Washington University, St. 


Courses as follows: The School Health Program—elementary education, Mr. Brownell; 
secondary education, Miss Perrin; college education, Miss Coops. Principles of Modern Phys- 
ical Education—Mr. Brownell, Miss Perrin, Miss Coops. Public Hygiene; Personal Hygiene 
—Mr. Chenoweth. Creative Dancing; Music in Relation to the Dance—Miss Coops. Theory 


Complete University facilities. 134 courses in Liberal Arts and Education, with faculty 
Campus on hilltop site at beginning of mile-long 
park. Recreation of highest type. National League Baseball; grand opera nightly; other 


For bulletin address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Cities and Towns 


have installed Murdock Out- 
door Bubble Fonts in parks, 
playgrounds and schoolyards in 
the past seven years. 


MURDOCK 


Does not freeze. Operates 
satisfactorily winter and sum- 
mer. Inner works entirely of 
brass and removable without 
digging up. Bowl and bubbler 
head solid bronze, chromium 
plated—everlasting bright finish. 


Made of BRONZE, BRASS 
and IRON—this Font stands 
up under the most severe conditions of service. 
Either angle stream or vertical bubble. 


Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE OUT- 
DOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 


Complete line of drinking fountains and fixtures 
described in our catalogue No. 106 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


K 
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WAUKEGAN’S PROGRAM 


“‘Junglegym’’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


Licensed under Patents 
of October 23, 1923, 
March 25, 1924 


“Happy Children” 


or why every playground 
should have a Junglegym 


The children love it because it meets their 
natural instinct to climb and play in groups. 
The delight the children get in inventing new 
games keeps the apparatus always new to 
them. 


Expert play leaders and physical educators 
have given it their universal approval be- 
cause it does solve the problem of keeping 
the children safe and contented. The grad- 
uated bars, many of which are always within 
reach of the hands and feet, prevent the 
children from the danger of falling. 


No. 2. Capacity 100 Children... ..$250 


Just a corner for the 
Junglegym Junior .. 


is all that is needed to care 
for the smaller tots from 3 to 
8 years old. The same con- 
struction as its big brother 
but built especially for the lit- 
tle ones. A ground space of 
5 x 7 feet is sufficient to set 
this up in. 


Playground Department 
Chicopee 


Mass. 


following list of books: 

‘Permanent Bird Houses’”—Gladstone Califf; 
“Bird Houses and How to Build Them’—N, 
Dearborn; “Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys” 
page 336-71, A. N. Hall; “Handicraft for 
Handy Boys,” page 379-88, A. N. Hall; “Bird 
Houses and How to Build Them’—U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
609” ; “Homes for Birds”—U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1456; “Boy 
3ird House Architecture’—Baxter; “How to 
Have Bird Neighbors”—Patterson; ‘Harper’s 
Outdoor Book for Boys”—pages 29-37. 


Waukegan’s Industrial 
Athletic Program 


Just before the opening of the baseball season 
in 1928, several employees from a number of fac- 
tories of Waukegan, Illinois, met with the super- 
intendent of the Playground and _ Recreation 
Board to plan a baseball league for the summer. 
At this meeting an outline was made for an in- 
dustrial recreation association which would cover 
a variety of sports. A constitution was drawn up 
and adopted by this small group. 

The baseball season was a great success and 
one by one more factories began to join the asso- 
ciation. Horse shoe pitching was the next activity 
adopted and the participants were organized in 
teams of four instead of the usual singles and 
doubles tournament. Then came the golf tourna- 
ment and as the winter drew near a bowling 
league was started. Basketball then joined the 
roster of sports and leagues were organized. This 
year a number of new sports will be added, in- 
cluding activities for girls and women, and a track 
and field meet will be one of the chief events. 
Tennis, swimming and a round-robin tournament 
for golfers will be some of the high lights. 

The success of the association, according to lo- 
cal authorities, is due to the fact that the em- 
ployees themselves promote the activities. Each 
member firm has one representative and these 
representatives constitute the board through 
which all business is conducted. A small mem- 
bership fee is charged each firm and all activities 
are financed out of the funds of the association. 
The major activities such as baseball and basket- 
ball cost the spectators a small fee and the money 
collected in this way is used to finance other ac- 
tivities. 
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“Boundary 
Lines” tells 
how to beautify 
and protect 
property. Ask 
for copy. 


Investigate! Page Fabric 
available in Copperweld 
non-rusting wire — no 
painting — reduced up- 
keep — lifetime service. 


first wire 
—since 188 


Please mention THE PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC COACHING 


MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 
OFFERS THE ADVANTAGES OF 
EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
AND A COMPLETE CURRICULUM GRANTING COLLEGE DEGREES 
ADDRESS, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL 


PROMINENT COACHES 


Special Bulletins 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Comprehensive Catalogue 


Games 
F OL K Festivals 
DANCES 

Athletics 
Thousands of teachers use 
the material in our books 


64-page illustrated catalogue with Table of 
Contents of books sent on request. 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 
67 West 44th Street New York 


COSTUMES 


Masks and Accessories 


Everything Necessary 


Plays, Pageants, Masques, etc. 


Special Low Prices to Recreation Associations 
Sale and Rental 


VAN HORN & SON 


Established 1852 
Theatrical Costumers 


12th & Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for complete catalog 


Now Off the Press! 


Recreative Athletics is now off the 
press. Order your copy now from the 
P.R.A.A. You will find the book with 
all its suggestions for games, stunts 
and tests invaluable for the spring 
season. 


Price, $1.00 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Book Reviews 


Gotr Guipe. Edited By Grantland Rice, Spalding’s Ath- 
letic Library No. 3x. Published by American Sports 
Publishing Co., 45 Rose Street, New York City. 
Price, $.35 

The 1928 Golf Guide contains the most up-to-date in- 
formation available on records and champions. There 
are a number of articles on different phases of playing, 
and official rules in detachable form. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND Horipays. By Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine. Published by the American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. Price, $6.00 

This remarkable book is an attempt to bring together 
in calendar order the leading holidays, holydays and 
seasonal days of the world, together with the birthdays 
of great men and women and some important events. 
In addition there has been compiled in this volume a 
large number of references to material which will assist 
in the observance of these days and provide a background 
of the history and customs of the holidays and the life 
and influence of the men and women included. This bibli- 
ography, in Part II, has been classified under books 
about holidays, special days and seasons, their origin and 
history, programs and exercises, entertainments and par- 
ties for holidays, the months and the seasons, time and 
the calendar, the Christian Year, amateur dramatics, 
pageantry and community drama, patriotism and citizen- 
ship. Next comes Part III with a bibliography on books 
about persons referred to in the calendar and Part IV 
dealing with program making, clippings, pamphlets and 
pictures. Part V lists special calendars. 

A more complete and painstaking piece of work than 
that done by Miss Hazeltine will be difficult to find. It 
is to be hoped that all recreational workers, on whom so 
often rests the responsibility for arranging for holiday 
and special day celebrations, will have access to this 
valuable compilation. 


WuaTLt WE Do Now. By Edward Longstreth and 
Leonard T. Holton. Published by Simon and Schus- 
ter, 37 West 57th Street, New York. Price, $1.90 

Dedicated to “1001 dull American nights,” this amus- 
ing book has been prepared, in hope that it will be the 
life saver for “that awkward moment.” The games are 
different and the descriptions of them are given in an 
exceedingly entertaining way. 


NorMAL AND ELEMENTARY PuysICAL DrtAGNosis. By 
Whitelaw Reid Morrison, A.M., M.D. and Laurence 
B. Chenoweth, A.B., M.D. Published by Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Written to meet a need for a suitable text-book in nor- 
mal and physical diagnosis for students and teachers of 
physical education, this book contains a mass of detail 
designed to help the teacher in recognizing the early 
symptoms and physical signs of the common diseases 
of school children. The volume concludes with a discus- 
sion of some more important measurements and _ tests 
used at the present time. 


PuysicaL Epucation Hanp Book. Edited by A. P. 
Way, M.D. Published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $2.50 
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“The SPORT# all Seasons” 


RAP- 


INDOOR OUTDOOR 


RAP-O has a swift serve and a snappy catch and 
can be played by two to twenty players—in the 
home, school, playground or gym. 


As a Physical Director, you will recognize the 
possibilities of RAP-O for group play. It can be 
played on a small space 10x20 feet, in a large 
gym or on a baseball field. RAP-O has the speed 
of tennis and is somewhat akin to lacrosse. It is 
fast and snappy and can be played with equal 
competition between boys and girls and is par- 
ticularly good for the camps and playgrounds. 


200 Fifth Ave. 


This book, designed on the loose leaf plan, contains a 
cumulative series of handbooks on plays, games, dances, 
athletics, pageants and similar subjects. 


PHysIcaL EpucaATION FoR ELEMENTARY ScHoots. By B. 
E. Wiggins. Published by Board of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

This pamphlet contains lessons in graded calisthenics, 
suggestions for organization, schedule formulae, scoring 
charts and playground games. There is also a section 
devoted to a discussion of basketball, track and field ath- 
letics, baseball and swimming. 


Dance TECHNIQUE AND RHYTHMS. By Elsa Pohl, B.S. 
Music arranged by Carolyn Bergheim, B.A. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, $4.00 

Each selection in this book has been chosen by Miss 

Bergheim with regard to rhythm, tempo, phrasing and 

mood, all combining to stimulate an appreciation of the 

relation between music and dance. The companion piece 

to the musical selections which appear in the form of a 

cloth bound volume is the Manual of Dancing Steps, 

with a compiled list of technique exercises prepared by 

Elsa Pohl, B. 


PuysicAL EpucATION FOR THE SECOND GrapE. By W. 
A. Ocker, M.D., B.P.E. Published by A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York. Price, $1.40 

This book like its predecessor, “Physical Education for 

Primary Grades,” is arranged in eighteen lessons in the 
form of a course of study. Each lesson is complete in 
itself and should be practiced for two weeks before the 
next one is begun. The course includes action stories, 
eymnasium games, mimetic exercises, physical training 
lessons, rhythmics and song games. Music is given for 
the singing games. 


The American Physical Education Association 
will hold its convention April 17, 18, 19 and 20 in 
New Haven, Conn. The topic will be, “Modern 
Trends in Physical Education.” More than 1,500 
delegates are expected. There will be well known 
speakers and demonstrations of modern physical 
training activities by groups of young men and 
women from a number of Physical Education 
training schools, and by children of the New 


Haven schools. 


JOHN C. LEHNE SALES CO. 


many of our large cities. For full information, 
New York, NL ¥s write for free booklet No. 46. 


RAP-O has already proved itself to hundreds of 
physical directors and is now being played in 


Pitching Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 


Diamond Official Pitching Horseshoes are 
chosen by champions because of their precise 
balance and exactness. They conform exactly 
to requirements of National Horseshoe Pitching 
Association. 

Made with straight or curved Toe Calk— 
regular or dead falling type. Also Junior Model 
for ladies and children. Diamond pitching 
horseshoe accessories include stakes and stake 
holders, official courts, carrying cases, score 
pads with percentage charts attached—and 
official rule booklet. 

Write for catalog. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 


DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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HEN you think of playground equipment, do not think of it as a mass of 
(6 and wood and fittings. Think of it, rather, in terms of wholesome rec- 
reation, the development of healthy young bodies that can cope with the 
physical needs of later years; clean play, of the kind that provides a safe outlet for 


surplus youthful energy, and eliminates juvenile delinquency. 


Think of it as a safeguard from the hazards of playing on city streets; as a means of 
bringing genuine happiness to the hearts of hundreds of youngsters; as an indispensa- 
ble feature of your city’s educational program, for developing imagination, alertness 
and skill; as a means of building character through the elimination of evil influences. 


Louden Playground Equipment, as a purely physical thing, is of little consequence. 
It merely provides the tools with which you work—good tools, nevertheless—as good 
as 60 years of manufacturing experience has taught us how to build them. 


Please mention Tue PrLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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EQUIPMENT 


plete line of its kind built—including a wide range 
of devices to meet every playground need and 
every price requirement. 


Lf nee in Playground Equipment is the most com- 


It also includes a full range of athletic equipment for foot- 
ball, baseball, basket ball, tennis, volley ball, track and 
field. 


Whether you plan to select equipment now or later, we 
believe you'll want to have the new Loudon Catalog in 
your reference library. We'll gladly send you a copy on 
request—and without obligation, of ‘course. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


Ottawa - Illinois 


Giant Whirl-Around 
Ocean Wave 


Swing Bo 
Giant Stride 
Slides 


Six-swing Sets 
Three-swing Sets 
Chair Swings 
Traveling Rings 
See-Saw Outfits 
Gym Sets 
Horizontal Ladders 
Horizontal Bars 
Jumping and Vaulting 
Standards 
Football Goals 
Basket Ball Goals 
Baseball Backstops 
Tennis Posts 
Volley Ball Posts 
Water Equipment 
Flag Poles 
Sand Boxes 


— 
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CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 


52 AT THE 
h sl > A 
“DUO-SERVICE” 
TOWEL and SOAP VENDOR 
For Public Lavatories and Comfort Stations 
DUO-SERVICE Dispenses: 
A long high quality Crepe Paper TOWEL, and an 
Individual Cake of Fine Toilet SOAP 
for ONE PENNY 
The Vendors are leased with the purchase of 
DUO-SERVICE Refill Units, from our distributors located 
in all principal cities 
Complete Information on Request 
THE NATIONAL 
TOWEL VENDOR CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


New May Day Material 


The Community Drama Service of the 
P.R.A.A. has prepared for May Day, for use 


in senior high schools, a ten-minute assembly 
play, called, “The Troubadour of Provence,” 
(10c). There is also available a May Day 
festival suitable for children of the grades 


(ioc). 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


At the Convention 
(Continued from page 26) 


Radburn, town for the motor age,’ now 
rising near Paterson, New Jersey, will contain no 
house more distant than 350 or 400 feet from a 
park, said Louis Brownlow of the City Housing 
Corporation, which is building the new city. The 
whole interior of each block is a park common, he 
said. 

A model layout for a hundred and sixty acre 
development in Queens, Long Island, prepared for 
the Russell Sage Foundation by Robert Whitten, 
city planner, devotes 12 24/100% to parks and 
playgrounds. The areas included are school play- 
grounds, a boys’ playground, a girls’ playground, 
small parks and tennis courts. Two-thirds of this 
recreation space is obtained by using narrow 
streets and by skillful street arrangement. This 
plan is intended for use by sub-dividers. 

One speaker deplored the tendency among the 
middle class and wealthy people to turn over to 
teachers, playground directors and kindergartners 
practically the entire responsibility for the train- 
ing of their children. In the home of H. G. Wells, 
she said, there has been a great deal of play, par- 
ticularly dramatics. 

In discussing how a master plan guides city 
growth, John Nolen pointed out that such plan- 
ning affects the lives of people for vears to come. 
Colonel U. S. Grant, III, director of public build- 
ings and parks in Washington, emphasized parks 
and recreation fields in describing the comprehen- 
sive city planning program in process of develop- 
ment in the nation’s capital. 

“Play is the medium for learning how to do 
many things and learning how to do them well,” 
said James Ford, director of Better Homes in 
America, in discussing homes equipped for chil- 
dren. “It is important to have a play room or play 
corner in the house so that children’s play proj- 
ects may be continued in an orderly arrangement 
and carried out indefinitely or until completed. 
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Make them 
SAFETY lines 
with an Anchor 


SCHOOL or community cannot dis- 

charge its obligation to children by sim- 
he ply pointing out the danger of running off the 
playground. Only by providing positive pro- 


on tection can relief from responsibility be ob- 
rs tained. 

n= Children must stay on the playground where 
Is, : the boundary is marked by a neat and strong 
r- Anchor Playground Fence .. . a friendly 


! barrier, standing ever-vigilant, ready to turn 
back scampering feet from the dangerous 


ity / roadway. ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
; Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


n- 
| Phone the Anchor Fencing Specialist near Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; 
1e. you—have him show you the reasons for the Cleveland; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; 
exceptionally long life of an Anchor Fence. «Mineola. L. Newark: New York: Philadelphia: 
* Have your playground properly enclosed. Representatives in other principal cities 

AS 

n- This helpful booklet—free 


i = Written in cooperation with The Playground and 
_ Recreation Association of America this booklet con- 
NDS tains much helpful information—send for a copy. 
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Inexpensive and Easily Made Coin 
Purses, Pocketbooks and Shopping Bags 
for handcraft work. 

Practical when finished— 

Various materials— 

Now being largely used by Playgrounds. 


Write for full description and prices. 


Pepperell Braiding Co. 
East Pepperell, Mass. 


Information on 
Most scientific, sanitary 


Construction and Operation 
of Swimming Pools 


Both Indoor and Outdoor Pools 


Special articles, advertisements ex- 
ploiting New Equipment, Amuse- 
ment Devices for all types of pools. 


NE Send 20 cents for 
| sample copy 


Beach and Pool Magazine 


Beautifully Illustrated — Only National 
Publication Covering This Field 


Beach and Pool Magazine, 
2243 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVENTIONS 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the Mid- 
Western Recreation Executives conducted under 
the auspices of the P. R. A. A. was held in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, February 1, 2 and 3. There 
were thirty-three executives and twenty visitors 
present. The conference proved one of the most 
largely attended ever held and the discussions 
were particularly practical and valuable. Among 
the special features of the conference was an out- 
of-door pageant staged by Frank Drassel of the 
St. Paul Recreation Department called ‘One 
Night with Boreas.” The lighting and fireworks 
on snow and ice were most effective. The dele- 
gates also attended a dog derby at St. Paul and 
visited the playgrounds and winter sports facili- 
ties of Minneapolis and St. Paul, completing the 
irip at the Lake of Isles to see the National Ama- 
teur Skating Races. Announcement was made at 
the conference of a radio athletic meet to be held 
on August 19th. The events and results of the 
contest will be broadcast. 


RESOLUTIONS PASsED AT FirrH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, WomeEN’s Division, N. A. A. F., 
New York City, JANuaAry 3-5, 1929 


I. Whereas competition in the Olympic Games 
would among other things (1) entail the special- 
ized training of the few, (2) offer opportunity 
for the exploitation of girls and women and (3) 
offer opportunity for possible over-strain in prep- 
aration for and during the Games themselves, 

Resolved that the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation go on rec- 
ord as disapproving of competition for girls and 
women in the Olympic Games. 

II]. IWWhereas the United States will be acting 
in the capacity of host to the other nations partici- 
pating in the Games in 1932, in order that we may 
not seem to be inhospitable to the girls and women 
who may take part in the Games, especially those 
from foreign countries, 

Resolved that the Women’s Division send a let- 
ter to the proper committee or authority offering 
to assist in every way possible in the entertain- 
ment of the women participants in the Games in 
1932. 

III. Whereas the Women’s Division is inter- 
ested in promoting sports and games for girls and 
believes absolutely in competition of the right 
kind, under the proper conditions, , 

IVhereas the Women’s Division is interested in 
promoting the ideal of Play for Play’s sake. 
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P. R. A, A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Keep 
Playgrounds 
Dustless! 


REVENT the formation of 

germ-laden dust on play- 
grounds by applying Solvay Cal- 
cium Chloride. This clean, white 
material does not track or stain and 
though perfectly harmless it has a 
definite germicidal action and pre- 
vents unsightly weed growth. 


Write for Booklet 1156 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 
Flake 77%—80% 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 


Ihereas it is interested in promoting types and 
programs of activities suitable to girls as girls, 

Resolved that the Women’s Division or whom- 
ever it shall designate shall ask for the oppor- 
tunity of putting on in Los Angeles during the 
Games (not as a part of the Olympic program) a 
festival which might include singing, dancing, mu- 
sic, mass sports and games, luncheons, confer- 
ences, banquets, demonstrations, exhibitions, ete. 

IWhereas as a result of the discussions which 
took place during the Convention, realizing that 
a crisis is at hand whereby the platform and prin- 
ciples of the Women’s Division will be severely 
tested, 

Be it resolved that the members of the Women’s 
Division and all of those who are interested in 
the Federation and its ideals, go back to their 
communities determined to do all in their power 
more actively to spread the principles advocated 
by this Division and to work unceasingly toward 
putting on for girls, a program of sports and 
games in their individual situations which shall 
(1) include every member of the group; (2) be 
broad and diversified ; (3) be adopted to the spe- 
cial needs and abilities and capacities of the par- 
ticipants, with the emphasis put upon participation 
rather than upon winning. 


Officers and Directors of the Playground 

and Recreation Association of America 
OFFICERS 

Joserpu Lees, President 

Joun H. Fin ey, First Vice-President 

Joun G. Winant, Second Vice-President 

Ropert Garrett, Third Vice-President 

Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 

Howarp S. Braucuer, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 

Mrs. Epwarp W. Bippie, Carlisle, Pa 

Butterwortnu, Moline, Il 

M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mrs. Artnur G. CummMer, Jacksonville, Fla 

F. Truspee Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., 

Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, West Orange, N. J. 

Joun H. Finrtey, New York, N. Y. 

Hucu Frayne, New York, N. 

Ropert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 

C. M. Goetne, Sacramento, Calif 

Mrs. Cuartes A. Goopwin, Hartford, Coun. 

Austin E. Grirritus, Seattle, Wash 

WitiiaAmM Hare Harkness, New York N. Y. 

Cuartes Haypen, New York, N. Y. 

Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Francis peLacy Hype, Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. Howarp R. Ives, Portland, Me 

Gustavus T. Kirspy, New York, N. Y. 

H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind 

Mrs. CuHartes D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. 

Rogpert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Josern Lee, Boston, Mass 

Epwarp E. Loomis, New York, N. Y. 

J. UH. MecCurpy, Springfield, Mass 

Ortro T. Mavrery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Water A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Cart E. MILciken, Augusta, Me 

Miss Scripps, LaJolla, Calif 

Mrs. CATHERINE BARKER SPAULDING, Chicago, II! 

Harotp H. Swirt, Chicago, IIl. 

Freperick S. Titswortu, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. James W. Wapswortn, Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Watsn, New York, N. Y 

FREDERICK M. Warsurc, New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Weston, Scranton, Pa. 

Joun G. Winant, Concord, N. H 

Mrs. Wittiam H. Woopin, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
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playground days. If the new playground 

is to be ready; if the present playground 
is to have the equipment it so badly needs... 
somebody must be getting busy real quick. 


Send for the latest Medart Playground Equip- 
ment Catalog. Let this catalog (showing fifty- 
six years of specialized manufacturing experi- 
ence) help you in selecting equipment for your 
playground. Send for your copy today. 


Manufacturers Since 18%3 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for the Home 


Playground. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co.—3544 DeKalb St., St. Louis 


QO UTDOOR days, next vacation days and 
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More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the 

streets—give them good 
playgrounds with plenty of fun- 
making, muscle building, health 
developing equipment — and 
yours will be a town where acci- 
dents involving children are few 
and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Play- 
ground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the 
abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety 
human ingenuity can _ devise. 


Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the 
country over which have 
equipped their parks and play- 
grounds with Everwear Equip- 
ment have found it superior. Also 
more economical, because of its 
greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of ap- 
paratus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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